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We learn something of the human warmth in Henri Matisse, 
one of the great painters of this century, as we visit him 
with Octavia Capuzzi Waldo on page 5. Understanding Art, 
page 38, gives us an insight into his art. Featuring various 
forms of graphic expression, this issue of School Arts has 
a wide variety of articles suitable for various age levels. 
Many of these are practical articles which will be of special 
help to beginning teachers and classroom teachers. Ben- 
jamin Karp tells us how to make live drawings based on the 
“going sensation,’’ which has its parallels in boxing and 
playing the piano, page 27. Ralph Pearson's series on 
Experiencing Creative Design continues with more advanced 
work for the beginner on page 31. Julia Schwartz discusses 
art displays on the Beginning Teacher page, while Alice 
Baumgarner goes into the question of prizes in art on the 
Questions You Ask page. The editor goes off the deep end, 
as usual, by arguing that teachers should love their pupils 
and make pets of them, instead of viewing them as a tinsmith 
views a piece of sheet metal about to become a roof gutter. 


Administrators Convention to Feature Arts The American 
Association of School Administrators has announced that the 
1959 convention will feature the creative arts: music, art, 
crafts, drama, literature, the dance, and architecture. Over 
20,000 school administrators are expected to attend the 
convention in Atlantic City on February 14-18. The major 


Designed by Edward Stone, who planned the American pa- 
vilion at the Brussels World’s Fair, the Center of Fine Arts at 
the University of Arkansas is one of the finest anywhere. 


speeches, clinics, and panel discussions will feature many 
American authorities on the arts, including leaders in art 
education. There will be performances by artists and groups 
of national reputation on each program. Climaxing the pro- 
gram will be a convocation which will stress the significance 
of the artistic climate to the creative human being. This 
is the first time in the history of the organization that its main 

ion will be given to the arts. Coming as it does at a 
lime when there is controversy over the relative merits of 
bread and roses, it is refreshing and reassuring. 


Notional Art Education Meeting in New York The National 
Art Education Association will hold its biennial con- 
ference in New York City, March 9-14, 1959. The first two 
days will be devoted to preconvention workshops, with the 
first general session on March 11. The theme will be Art 
Education, the Individual and Society. Dr. Mildred Fairchild, 


program chairman; Dr. Ralph Beelke, convention manager. 


Eastern Arts Association Golden Jubilee, 1960 The Eastern 
Arts Association will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary in 
1960 with a golden jubilee convention in Philadelphia from 
April 2 to 6. Actually the organization dates back a great 
many years before that time when it was a combined art and 
industrial arts group. A history of the organization, which 
closely parallels that of art education in America, will be 
presented in connection with the conference. Old-timers 
who have material to suggest or to contribute should write 
to Dr. Harold Rice, president, Moore Institute of Art, Phila- 
delphia, who will turn them over to the committee. 


Well-known Art Educators in New Positions George Con- 
rad, until recently professor of art at Illinois State Normal 
University, is head of a new department with a degree major 
in art at the Glassboro State College, New Jersey. Robert 
Pfister, formerly of the University of Georgia, is now assistant 
professor of art education at Syracuse University. 


New York Museums Have Active Programs The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has a new junior museum exhibit, 
How to Look at Paintings, intended to help children under- 
stand art. The displays are liberally sprinkled with intriguing 
audio-visual devices designed to interest children from seven 
to twelve. The Museum of Contemporary Crafts opened the 
fall season with a display of craft objects in many media lent 
by some of the prominent art museums. Finnish rug designs 
are the featured display in the mezzanine gallery. In addi- 
tion there are tiles by David Weinrib and wall hangings by 
Jettie Penraat. The Museum of Modern Art, closed because 
of the fire, has been reopened to visitors. There will no doubt 
be a rush of visitors who want to be certain that their old 
friends and favorites are still sound and healthy. 


D’Amico Article Victor D’Amico's September article of 16 
pages is available in reprint form. Order from the Worcester 
office; 1-9 copies, 25 cents each; 10 or more, 20 cents each. 
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ALL CRAFTS 6-STUDENT WORK CENTERS A-1100. Every 
student at this center has his own electrical outlet, combina- 
tion woodworking-metalworking vise, tote tray storage, swing- 
ing stool, footrest, drawing board — all facilities for a wide 
range of activities in arts and crafts. 


NEW SKETCH BENCH A-1062. All-new, more efficient model 
superseding the Art Horse. Non-tilt design. With folding top 
down it is a student bench for general classroom seating. 
With top up it becomes an educationally correct easel. Versa- 
tile, easy to store. 
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WOODWORKING METALWORKING 


ALL CRAFTS ACTIVITY VISE A-1110. Has both metalworking 
and woodworking jaws to accommodate every type of crafts 
activity. Vise rotates to bring desired jaws into secure work- 
ing position, locks rigidly. 





CORKBOARD DOORS. Sheldon storage cases may be 
equipped, at an adjusted price, with corkboard recessed into 
doors. This provides ideal display area without occupying 
wall space, at the same time assuring educationally correct 
storage convenience. 


c. we Sheldon EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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TRU-MODEL CLAY 


Tru-Model Clay is NEW! You have long demanded 


a clay for classroom projects at all grade levels 








that is instantly pliable, colorful yet clean, 

and firm enough to hold a molded or carved form. 
Now, from its research laboratory, Milton Bradley 
proudly presents TRU-MODEL—a clay that is 
designed for easy use by primary school children, 


while retaining the professional quality needed 





in secondary schools, where craftsmanship 
is demanded. . . . Specify TRU-MODEL. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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Two young Americans managed fo arrange a visit 
with Matisse a few years before his death. Here is an 
account of the warm reception and some of his views 


as expressed to them, written by one who was there. 


In November 1954, in Nice, a man died. Like all who die, 
he left something behind, something, perhaps, he did not 
really intend to leave. Most people will remember him for 
a heritage of beauty. Avrtists will remember him as a chal- 
lenge. But the thing he left was neither for artists or collec- 
tors; it was intended for youth. It was a message—stated not 


Portrait of Matisse taken one month before his death in 1954. 


OCTAVIA CAPUZZi WALDO 


many years before his death—from a man named Matisse 
In early August of 1950, two American kids, with all the 
arrogance and conviction that belong to being one and 


twenty, set forth in a pursuit to see a great man. Why they 
wanted to see him, they did not fully understand. It wasn't 
just to be able to say they saw a great man. They were 
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apartment. It was true, Matisse was not here. He had 
gone to Paris. ‘But you write to him. Or telephone him. 
Arrange for a rendez-vous. Maybe he will see you.” 

"Yes," the kids said. 

“Here is the phone number,” he said, writing the number 
down on the torn-off edge of a newspaper, and handing it to 
them. ‘‘But he is very busy. He is famous, you know.” 

“Yes,” they said. ‘We know.” 

“Ah, even in America you know him then?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then you know why he is so busy. Maybe, after all, it 
would be more proper to write him.” 

They thanked the porter and his wife. ‘Good luck,” 
they wished the Americans in Italian. They laughed and the 
American kids returned to where they were staying in Cap 
Ferrat, a short distance from Nice. 

They wrote a letter, a letter about which they were too 
superstitious to keep a copy, and mailed it addressed to 
Monsieur Henri Matisse, Hotel Regina, Nice. For good 
measure, they marked it “forward.” They then waited and 
made themselves forget. 

But he did answer. In his own hand, Matisse answered. 
With excitement, the girl read it, and then the boy read 
it. Then they read it together. To them it was sufficient 
for the moment that he had answered. Then they read it 
again and again and again, each time getting more meaning 
from it, and with each new meaning, a new hope. 

The letter read in translation: 


“Messieurs, 
| have your letter, where | will remain until Sep- 
tember 15. If you are still in Nice at my return, | will 
willingly see you. If you come to Paris, phone me 
at DANTON 46.77 to arrange a rendez-vous. 
Cordially, 
H. Matisse 
132 Blvd. Montparnasse, Paris, 16/8/50.” 


The boy and girl packed their belongings and took the 
first train to Paris. 

When they reached Paris, they telephoned. A woman 
answered. The American girl asked if the woman she was 
speaking to spoke English. The woman said she did not. 
Then the girl asked if she spoke Italian. The woman answered, 
this time more emphatically, she did not. The girl had 
enough trouble conversing in French face to face with any- 
one. But speaking French over the phone, particularly when 
she was excited, was almost impossible. She tried to explain 
she wanted to see Matisse. 

The woman said something that amounted to ‘Who 
wouldn't?” 


“But we have a letter from Matisse to call for a rendez- 
” 
vous. 





She said there must have been some error. 


Then the boy tried. A man’s voice answered him on the 
phone. It said, ‘What is it? | am listening. J'’ecoutais.” 





spoken to them on the phone. They were led into a hall 
and were instructed to wait while the woman walked away 
through a nearby door. 

They were too frightened to speak. On a table in the 
long, dimly lighted hall was a sculptured reclining nude by 
Matisse. They thought that they had seen photographs of 
it. In a few minutes—it might have been a few seconds—the 
secretary returned through another door, and led them 
through the one behind which she had first disappeared. 

Right behind that door, in bed, bundled in several 
sweaters, and resting under several blankets was Henri 
Matisse. They had not expected to enter a bedroom; much 
less had they expected to find the artist in bed. They were 
embarrassed for having been so insistent to see him. But 
youth overcomes embarrassment, especially when it comes 
face to face with a supposed sphinx who turns out to speak 
after all. He might even enjoy speaking to them. With a 
smile, he almost told them as much. 

They advanced toward the man who beamed out at them 
from over the blue scarf he was wearing, from behind the 
trimmed grey beard, and from behind the tiny glasses, 
perched like a tiny delicate bird on the bridge of his nose. 
His face was laughing. And right between his legs, nestled 
close to the fullness of his body, purred a part angora cat, its 
eyes big. Both artist's and cat's eyes were alight with 
laughter. 

Matisse held his hand out to the excited youths, accept- 


ing their hands, one at a time, to the sound of their names, 
announced by the interpreters in French. His hand was 
warm and strong. It made them respond to him with en- 
thusiasm. 


The secretary arranged four chairs in a semicircle around 
the foot of the bed, and directed the youths to them. From 
where they sat, facing Matisse, the Americans could not 
see the whole room—just the bed by the window, and two 
paintings on either side of Matisse. One looked like it 
might be a Soutine landscape; the other, a somber, non- 
objective painting they could not identify. To the Ameri- 
cans, these paintings—unframed and tacked to the wall— 
seemed pretty bad. The window overlooked an uninter- 
esting section of the roof tops of Montparnasse. There was a 
table-desk beside Matisse; also a bookcase. A feeling of 
simplicity, order, and harmony was everywhere. This was 
how they expected Matisse to live. The secretary called the 
cat to a door behind them. The cat followed her out of the 
room. 

“What can | do for you?" Matisse smiled from behind 
the tiny delicate glasses. 

The girl said, “I'm sorry about the confusion on the 
phone.” The interpreters translated. 

“Oh, it's nothing,"’ Matisse said in French. ‘lt was 
unavoidable.” 

They appreciated this opportunity to see him, they said. 
Matisse smiled. The girl said they had prepared some 
questions to ask Monsieur Matisse. Would it be all right 
to refer to them and take notes of his opinions? 





Matisse nodded his approval. 

Would he object to any of the opinions being pub- 
lished? 

No, as long as the opinions were accurately stated. He 
laughed in such a way as to imply “more power to you.” 

The girl was all thumbs as she leafed through her black 
copybook. 

Matisse smiled. “Take your time. Calm.” 

There were many things the boy and the girl would have 
liked to ask him, but most important to them was that chal- 
lenging statement by Gertrude Stein. The girl said, “What 
do you think? Is it true that America has never and can 
never produce a great artist?” 

Matisse thought a while. He was no longer smiling. He 
had known Gertrude Stein many years back. He had sat 
with her, talked with her, eaten with her. He had been her 
guest, and she had owned his paintings. He wondered why 
she had said what she did. ‘“‘It is a good question; but to 
answer it requires the future,” he said. He was being sin- 
cere, he assured them. He honestly did not know how to 
answer them, but he would try. 

First, they must look at the American artist. So many 
American artists. And so many of them were in Paris, or 
had been to Paris, or would certainly continue to come to 
Paris, “Why?” What did Paris offer that their own land 
did not? In the United States, Matisse confessed, when he 
looked about him, up into the sky over Rockefeller Center, 


at the magnificence of color everywhere, he too had asked 


the same question. ‘You have such a beautiful sky,” he 
said. “And your countrysides are so lovely. Why,” he 
wondered, “do your artists leave all that behind for Paris?” 
He looked at the Americans, not smiling, really wanting to 
know, “Why do you come to Paris?” 

The American kids had never asked themselves that ques- 
tion. They knew they needed to be abroad; there were 
many reasons. But they had lost track of the real reason, 
the reason that made all others take form. Had they ever 
known? 

The boy said, “One reason I'm here is to see in the 
original, works of art we in America only know through 
reproduction." 

Mojhsieur Matisse nodded. This was so. Matisse sug- 
gested, however, that perhaps the artist seeks to find some- 
thing of the ‘spiritual life’’ in Paris. He said that perhaps in 
America there are ‘not enough bad boys to say ‘I exist, and 
| must prove my existence’.”’ 

He continued to remember out loud the things that had 
impressed him in the United States, talking all the while to 
them with his hands, in which from time to time he twirled a 
long, smelly cigar, or a pencil which he had probably been 
using shortly before they arrived. ‘Americans have nice 
gardens—proper humus. Everything is straight and narrow. 
It is too easy to find happiness and contentment. All this is 
important in order to understand the potential of a country. 

“No need to ‘revolt’; no need to create,” he said. In 
America, Monsieur Matisse suggested, the need to “‘revolt"’ 


perhaps becomes softened by the widespread opportunities 
for finding pleasure or escape. “You have your bars, and 
your movies; you have your bright lights and night life. Now 
you have television."’ There are so many ways to become 
happy and forget what it was that made the artist want to 
revolt in the first place. “Happy children do not need to 
paint,” he said. ‘“‘It is necessary to have the nightmares.” 

The kids nodded. They understood too well what he was 
attempting to point out to them. 

“For one to create art, there must be five things,'’ Matisse 
said, holding up five fingers of one hand and marking them 
off one by one with the other. “Modesty. Humility. Sin- 
cerity. Much work. And the gifts.” 

The interpreters turned to the Americans. ‘Monsieur 
Matisse wants you to write them down. They are important." 

The girl wrote in her black copybook. 

He waited until the girl had finished writing. Then 
including both Americans in his gaze, he asked, “Why do 
you come to Paris?”’ He surprised them with his question. 
He saw their surprise and continued, “Why do you come to 
me? Why not go to someone young? Why not to Picasso? 
Why me, when | am almost dead?” 

The interpreters translated for the Americans who listened 
stunned. This they had not expected. They had come with 
the idea of asking why, only to find, in turn, that they were 
being asked the same question. 

It was an unforeseen and unexpected twist. This man 
whom they had regarded as a myth, now became human to 
them. A human, who like them had a beginning and would 
have an end, now asked them, “Why?" The girl felt 
strangely uncomfortable as if she were holding back a sob. 

Just then the cat stealthily slid through the side door 
and leaped onto Matisse’s lap, purring against the fullness 
of him. Seriousness lost itself in comic relief, as they laughed 
at the cat, curled there, its head raised to the pride in its 
master's eyes. Eyes that peered out from behind those tiny 
crystals sitting on the bridge of his nose. 

"Well,”’ Matisse said. “Go on; tell me.” 

“But your art is young and of the future, Monsieur 
Matisse,” the girl protested. 

“Ah,” Matisse laughed, looking up from his cat which 
he stroked with fond attention. “That has been said, but not 
proved.” 

The boy spoke. ‘Tell Matisse,"’ he said to the inter- 
preters, “that one of the reasons we chose to come to him is 
that now he is a master, and his influence has been great in 
America. Whenever there is an exhibit the artist's works are 
compared to the modern artists’—-to Matisse and Picasso."’ 

The artist nodded. This was not news to him. Perhaps 
that was one of their problems. Perhaps they were bound by 
influence to express themselves in this or that manner, to 
use this or that color. All because a particular artist or 
group of artists who had won credit had worked in a partic- 
ular way, or had used a particular color, or a particular 
palette of colors. There was a time when this particular way 
of painting did not exist, as indeed the colors did not exist. 











World-famous French Impressionist painter Henri Matisse at his home in Vence, Southern France. He is shown with his cat. 


They, too, had to be created, and were as much a part of 
the finished product as were the design and the idea the 
artist had to express. “Some people make an excuse of 
their lack of color or facility. Imitation is not creation. 
Create your own means,"’ Matisse said. ‘“‘It's personal effort 
that counts. If you were to find your means and tools and 
messages already made for you, there would be nothing. 
Nothing to create.” 

“‘Perhaps,”’ the Americans offered, ‘‘we come to Paris in 
search of a tradition—ours is a new country, and our tradi- 
tion is young.” 

“What? You come, then, to Paris, to be regimented?” 
His voice was high. ‘And what is this about tradition? 


Your parents are from Europe. And places older than 


Europe." Matisse laughed a rich, full, French laugh 
are accused here in Paris of burning tradition.” 

“Does he think we lack modesty by coming here?’ the 
boy asked the interpreters They shrugged their shoulders in 
an effort to say they did not know. Monsieur Matisse 
noticed the shrug 

“Eh? What is it?” he asked, looking from the American 
kids to his young countrymen, and back again to the 
Americans. The interpreters told him what they had been 
asked. 

“No, no,” he said. “No 
look for what you do not have 
gress.” 


"We 


You are searching. You 
And this is reason to pro- 
The interpreters translated. ‘‘Be anxious to create,” 


Work 
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Matisse continued. “And calm your own anxiety 


every day, a little each day. Don't look back until you are 
sure you can see your own progress. Work from the root. 
Like building a house. You build a house by starting at the 
foundation.” 

The kids listened and nodded. 

“Don't climb a tree and say, ‘It's mine’; take a root and 
plant it and then say, ‘It's mine’.”’ 

Monsieur Matisse did not stop stroking the cat, though he 
lifted his hands from time to time to better express himself. 
“Night before day,"’ he urged them. ‘‘The artist is like the 
blind. He searches for light—little by little, until he finds it. 
Then he searches again to find a new and better light. Make 
your own night in order to find your day,” he said. ‘We 
must ask ourselves, ‘What do | want; what am | looking 
for?’ ”’ 

When he spoke, he spoke through his eyes; just as when 
he laughed, he laughed through them. The Americans 
looked on understanding some of the French, listening to the 
interpreters fill in the parts they did not understand. ‘‘Each 
person must search for his way. Like a fly that bumps 
against the wall, looking for a hole to pass through. Finally 
the fly finds it. Again it is in another room, and must bump 
against the wall to find a way out. Until it is in another 
room, and another, and another,” he explained. ‘‘Picasso is 
a good example of the bumping. He tries one way to 
express himself, and that way leads to another way and on 
and on. He is never in the same place,” he said. “‘l, too, 
am bumping.” 

He does not doubt the sincerity of Picasso,”’ the inter- 
preters said. 

Matisse added, “You've got to bump the wall, always 
with the idea that you will find a way out. 
that bumps for the sake of bumping.” 

The secretary entered the room again. It was time to go. 
An hour and a quarter had already passed. Monsieur 
Matisse acknowledged the secretary. But he turned once 
more to his young guests, reminding them in his rich French 
voice, ‘For one to create art, there must be modesty, hu- 
mility, sincerity, much work, and the gifts."’ They promised 
they would remember. The artist still was not satisfied. The 
students had come to him with a question. He would try to 
“And as for Gertrude Stein," he said, ‘she was 
not equipped to predict the future of America. For one to 
see into the future, he must know what there is now. She did 
not know the soil of America, nor the seeds in the soil. She 
lived away from it so long—too long. It is difficult to 


Not like a mule 


answer it. 


assume she was right.” 

They rose to leave. ‘‘Love what you are doing," he said. 
“And write to me,"” he commanded the American girl, 
‘answering my questions, ‘Why have you come to Paris, and 
why have you come to me?’"’ She said she would. They 
expressed their gratitude for his speaking to them. 

Standing, they could see at a glance the door through 
which the cat had been directed the first time. They could 
see many drawings tacked to the walls so that Matisse could 
study them from his bed. They were line drawings—por- 
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traits. The Americans thought they resembled the secretary. 
On the ceiling, in charcoal, were patterns of leaves. Prob- 
ably Matisse had drawn them from where he lay, his charcoal 
attached to a long wooden pointer. 

One by one, they shook hands, and each thanked him 
in his native language. ‘Bon voyage,” Matisse said to the 
American girl and boy. He knew they would go home. 
Something in his face told them that he knew they would. 

At the door, they turned for a last look. The room had 
grown dim. They had not noticed before. The cat was still 
in its master's lap, purring loudly. It lay sleeping. Through 
his crystal glasses, Matisse smiled Adieu. They could see 
he had been pleased and that he wanted them to write. 

The secretary directed them to the hall and to the door. 
They thanked her. “Adieu,” she said. 

Outside they rang for the elevator. 

Before it came to them, the door behind them clicked 
open; they turned abruptly. ‘Come in.” 
tary. “| want to show you something."’ Surprised, they fol- 
lowed her through the door, back into the hall, past the 
closed door to Matisse’s bedroom, into a room across from it. 
It was the studio. 


It was the secre- 


Matisse wanted them to see it. Large and modest and 
simple, with the last rays of autumn light coming through the 
windows. “Look,” the secretary said; she held up the plans 
for the church in Vence. There were full-size plans for the 
stained glass windows. They were of blue and green and 
yellow paper—designs of leaves, cut out of colored papers 
and mounted to a master sheet. There were drawings, too. 
And a table model of the church. Tapestries folded and 
rolled were on a chair near the window. 

The secretary turned to the American kids. 
seen the church in Vence?” 

“No,” they said. 

“No? And you were in Cap Ferrat?”’ 

They were embarrassed. She gave the girl a catalogue 
to the then current exhibition of Matisse’s work in Paris. 
“Matisse wants you to have this. You will go?” 

“Of course, we will see the exhibition.” The girl thanked 
the secretary. 


“You have 


They said good-bye one by one. They were positive 
now that she had been the model for those charcoal draw- 
ings. They shook hands. At the door, the secretary smiled. 
“Au revoir.” In the red blouse with the white flowers, she 
stood smiling. 

Outside, the four youths rang for the elevator. 
turned for a final look. 

The door had closed—under the bell, in pencil, the 
letter ‘‘M.”’ They boarded the elevator. Out of the build- 
ing, 132 Boulevard Montparnasse, they walked into the 
streets of Paris. The Americans were going home. They did 
not turn to one another or talk for a long time. But each one 
in himself knew he was going home. 


They 


The author teaches at the Walden School in New York City 
and spent a year in Italy under a Fulbright grant in 1949-50. 
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Driftwood drawing developed with broad strokes of chalk and pieces of cardboard dipped in tempera and applied to paper. 


The two experiences discussed in this article were 
used in the study of line and its fundamental usage. 
Driftwood served as a point of departure for the line 
drawing developed with use of chalk, ink, tempera. 


EDWARD COWLEY 


In presenting a basic course of study for non-art majors in 
college or secondary schools it is frequently advisable to 
use some exploratory experience which can ke quickly 
executed while still possessing adequate aesthetic merit. 
The two experiences discussed here are used in the study of 
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Working with line fundamentals 
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In the context of 
our introductory art program they follow a relatively long 
period of concentration on contour and calligraphic draw- 
ing. These techniques generally represent a new and stim- 
ulating approach for the student. In addition they are 
easily manipulated so that an interesting and satisfying 
effect is often achieved by the beginner. 

The line quality in one technique is dependent on a brush 
drawing beginning with an amorphic black tempera spot 
which is systematically reduced by the addition of white 
tempera to a new linear equivalent for the motif. The other 
approach uses pieces of cardboard dipped in tempera and 
applied directly to the surface. The cardboards should be of 
different length and thickness for more variety. This type of 
drawing is frequently done on paper which has had colored 
chalk rubbed over the surface to approximate or suggest the 
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line and its fundamental characteristics. 
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general shape of the driftwood. | have found driftwood an 
excellent motif for this type of study as it has the important 
advantage of being basically visually coherent in contrast 
to more complex motif arrangements which can introduce so 
many other problems in proportion and shape relations that 
the focus of emphasis on line is severely diminished. 

The suggestions given here pertain to the simplest use 
of these approaches. For more advanced classroom study 
each can be made more involved by varying the color and 
value range particularly in consideration of a more fully 
organized three-dimensional space quality. These devices 
are originally taught in an isolated manner, but it is assumed 
their greatest value lies in expanding the technical vocabulary 
of the student, both as it relates to the steady development 


of his own work and to the appreciation of the work of others. 


Edward Cowley is assistant professor of art, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New York. Student work shown. 


Top and bottom drawing developed from black amorphic 
spot of tempera reduced by the addition of white tempera. 





A four-page folder of Suggestions for Writers is available 
upon request to Editorial Office, School Arts Magazine, 
400 Woodland Drive, Buffalo 23, New York. 

We are very much interested in receiving articles from 
our readers for publication consideration. Articles may be 
brief descriptions of successful creative art activities or 
longer articles of a more inclusive or general nature. Al- 
though a group of articles in each issue will develop the 
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major theme for the month, it is our plan to include some 
articles in other areas and levels in order that each issue 
may have a balanced presentation with something of interest 
to every reader. Proposed themes for future issues will in- 
clude: Crafts, Construction and Industrial Arts, Selecting 
Materials for the Art Program, The Role of Art in Home and 
Community Life, Teaching Teachers to Teach Tomorrow's Art, 
and others. Send for Themes for the 1958-59 Volume Year. 








FIX chalk drawings 


MARJORIE BLINN 


In my experience teaching elementary art | have had prob- 
lems with the colorful chalk drawings that boys and girls 
have made in the classroom. The usual spray to fix the chalk 
is costly and also unpleasant to smell in huge doses. Pic- 
tures not sprayed had to be displayed high so that passers- 
by would not smudge them or themselves. | hesitated to send 


them home as they were likely to soil the children's clothing 
as they were carried. 

Alter a bit of experimenting | have discovered quite a 
successful solution to my problem. | mix equal parts of 
liquid starch (such as Sta-Flo) with water and use as a spray. 
Good results are obtained with either atomizer or pump type 
sprayer, but for whole roomfuls of pictures or murals | use 
my Burgess electric sprayer. The job is done quickly, eco- 
nomically, and without odor. The starch-sprayed chalk 
dries slowly (about 15 minutes) when placed flat on the floor, 
but the colors remain unchanged and brilliant, and they are 
really fixed. One quart of starch at thirty cents when diluted 
will fix from 300 to 400 drawings. 


Author teaches art in the Belding, Michigan Public Schools. 





Chalk/powdered milk 


CLINTON A. SHEFFIELD 


Have you ever had students balk at using buttermilk as a 
fixative for chalk? | have had this difficulty with students 
at all grade levels and in college art methods classes; a 
solution to the problem was discovered by accident. One 
day | forgot to make arrangements for buttermilk. Luckily 
there was in the classroom a carton of regular milk left over 
from the school lunch. In desperation | decided to use it 
To the students’ surprise they didn't have to use buttermilk 
for their chalk pictures. The experiment was further re- 
warded with chalk pictures that did not smear. Chalk 
activities became acceptable. After the big disadvantage 
of odor had been eliminated, chalk was used more often in 
art activities; however, the problem of providing the milk 
when needed was still an irritation. While experimenting 
with this medium, it was found that powdered milk when 
mixed with water worked, the same as fresh milk, as a fixa- 
tive for chalk. Powdered milk proved to be more economical 
because there was less waste as only the amount needed was 
mixed. More important though, the powdered milk was 
easily stored in the classroom and was there when it was 
needed. 

With the cooperation of the supervisors and student 
teachers at Central Elementary School, Dickinson, North 
Dakota, many methods of using chalk and powdered milk 
were explored. During these experiments it was found that 
the powdered milk is most satisfactory when mixed to the 
consistency of cream. The following methods were used 
successfully: (1) The paper was first brushed with milk and 
the chalk applied dry. Because it was necessary to keep the 
surface of the paper wet with the milk, drying was retarded 
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and rebrushing unnecessary by placing a dampened news- 
paper under the drawing paper. (2) The paper was dipped 
in a pan of milk until it was completely soaked (like wetting 
finger paint paper). The chalk was applied dry. (3) The 
chalk sticks were dipped in milk and applied to dry paper 
and other surfaces. When the milk dried on the end of a 
chalk stick leaving a hard coating, it was easily removed 
by rubbing the chalk stick on sandpaper or any other rough 
surface. This coating was further proof of the effects of milk 
on chalk. (4) Completed pictures were sprayed with 
powdered milk mixture. A small insect spray gun was used 
for this. It was necessary to use a thinner mixture of pow- 
dered milk for spraying. This method proved to be especial- 
ly suitable for large murals that have been taped to the wall. 
Because of the vertical position of the paper, there was less 
tendency for the milk to run if it was sprayed rather than 
brushed either before or after the chalk was used. 

All of these methods of using chalk and powdered milk 
have helped increase the popularity of chalk as an art 
medium in this area 


Author teaches at State College, Dickinson, North Dakota. 


A youngster demonstrates chalk dipped in powdered milk. 
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Making a mat-folio 


FELIX KOWALEWSKI 


Not wishing to use up too much time, space and materials in 
making regular portfolios and in making a new mat for each 
new picture to exhibit, the idea of a combination mat-folio 
was developed as illustrated. First, a convenient mat size 
was decided upon—in our case, seventeen by twenty and a 
half, to fit into the drawing board storage rack of each stu- 
dent's desk. A standard eighteen by twenty-two mat board 
was cut down to this size and the strips saved. This involved 
practice for the youngsters in using the large paper cutter. 

Next, came more practice in cutting out the mat center 
with the X-Acto knife and mat-cutting guide. Each student 
was assigned two mats to cut out—one horizontal and one 
vertical, with a three-inch margin on three sides and three 
and one-half inches on the bottom. The cut-off strips were 
next cut in half lengthwise and glued on the inside of the 
mat, about one-quarter inch from the margins, none at the 
top and Wil-hold glue was used. 

A fairly strong wrapping or construction paper was cut 
twenty by thirty-six for the horizontal mat and folded into a 
folio sixteen by twenty, with four inches overlap at the top. 
For the vertical mat the size was sixteen by forty-four, folded 
into a folio twenty by sixteen, with four inches overlap at the 
top. The folio, flap out, was stapled to the mat, as close to 
the edges as possible, leaving top open. As a final touch, 


edges were bound with colored passe-partout to hide the 
staples, but still leaving an opening at the top. Name, age, 
class grade were neatly printed in small letters on the front 
of the mat just under the picture. : 

The cut-out mat centers should be assigned one to a desk 
and the students can save time by using them as templates for 
a margin for any paper they use to work on, so that it will fit 
the mat just right within the exposed slot. A touch of rubber 
cement will hold in place any picture that may be too small. 
The mat-folio with each student’s most recent work is now 
placed on exhibition. Each time a new masterpiece is 
turned out, it replaces the old one in the mat slot and the old 
one is placed in storage in the folio in the back. Simple as 
that! 

If there is no room for two of each student's work on 
exhibition either the horizontal or the vertical mat can be 
filed temporarily in the desk storage rack. A\s more pictures 
are filed in the back of each folio, push pins, rather than 
thumbtacks are recommended for mounting. The resourceful 
teacher can employ further variations, suck as using wall- 
paper, finger paint, all-over design, silk screen, or crayon 
resist for the folio; for name on the flap, use stencils, lettering 
guides, fancy lettering, or torn-paper letters; for binding 
wider than passe-partout for the edges, try iron-on binding; 
the mat center also may be further enhanced by one or more 
colored pencil frame lines. If pressed for time, the project 
can be carried out on a production line basis, with each stu- 
dent assigned a particular step. 

All in all, the end result will be a year-round exhibit 
mat for each student and a neat source of storage. The proj- 
ect can be repeated with variations, at the start of each 
school year, providing a new mat-folio each time and de- 
veloping skills in the making. 


The author teaches at School for Deaf, Riverside, California. 


A dual solution for storage and display of drawings and paintings is possible with students making various-sized mat-folios. 
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Making a palette 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


To do so, they can make a 
simple palette out of cardboard on which the cup-shaped 
milk bottle caps may be glued to serve as paint containers. 
The milk bottle caps hold only a small quantity of paint, 
reducing the paint waste which often occurs when children 
paint directly from large jars of poster paint. 

If the poster paint becomes dry in the caps a few drops 
of water help dissolve the hardened tempera. Some teach- 
ers have found it advisable to keep on hand a jar of water to 


Children like to play artist. 


which two or three teaspoonfuls of glycerine have been 
added. The glycerine reduces the drying time of the paint. 
An ear syringe or eye dropper may be used to add the water 
to the milk bottle paint caps. 

Since this type of palette is inexpensive and easy to 
make, each child can have one of his own. By numbering 
or writing names on each palette, children can identify their 
own. If all the palettes are uniform in size, they will stack 
easily, simplifying the problem of storage. 


Author is at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 
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PHOTO BY AUTHOR 


A simple, personalized palette adds enjoyment to painting. 





Dispensing paint 


HARRY C. HELFMAN 


Our problem was to dispense poster paints efficiently and 
without waste. We had tried maple syrup dispensers and 
baby food jars covered with aluminum foil to prevent evap- 
Glass jars were being dropped and broken, with 


resulting messes. 


oration. 
One day while shopping at our favorite 
hardware store we noticed a plastic container with a screw 
top and a narrow opening, used for pouring ketchup or 
mustard. If this gadget poured mustard and ketchup, maybe 
it would pour poster paint, which after all is of a similar con- 
sistency. As an experiment we purchased two at about 
thirty cents each, filled them with paint, and set them before 
They were delighted with the 
squishy plastic bottles. Masking tape with letters in colored 
Not only did the 


children fill the palettes economically, but they soon found 
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the children next morning. 


crayon identified the various colors. 


that our plastic bottles could be used for painting as well. 
Some of the children tried dripping the paint from the bottle 
onto the paper; others made dots and lines. 


Author teaches at Brooklyn Community- Woodward School. 























An efficient, economical way for dispensing tempera paints. 
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Issues of the day 


Carolyn Heyman, associate professor of art, State University 
College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York, says: Several very 
young children stopped scribbling when given coloring books 
with adult representation. Thirty per cent of a class taught 
to draw rabbits with circles continued to do so when a live 
rabbit came as a model. In another group a large number 
were unhappy when there was a chance to paint their own 
concepts and used symbols from workbooks. With children 
allowed to express their ideas there seemed little feeling of 
inadequacy and their pictures were meaningful to them and 


helpful in our understanding what was important to them. 


Edmund B. Feldman, coordinator for the art education pro- 
gram, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, says: Obviously, coloring books militate against 
the natural unfolding of creative capacities. | don't believe 
Good art instruction 
can and does overcome any number of stupid and deleterious 


they can ‘nullify’ the art program. 


practices in the schools and in the culture at large. To 
answer more specifically, gifted and well-motivated pupils 
can often realize their creative and artistic potential despite 
bad instruction or lack of instruction. For the great majority, 
however, coloring books tend to diminish originality, per- 
petuate outmoded or false standards of artistic excellence, 
and encourage conformity and lack of initiative. 


Julia Schwartz, associate professor, Arts Education Depart- 
ment, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 
In being a purposive organism, the child as human being 
reaches out and interacts with his immediate surroundings. 
Thus the human personality is formed, remaining spontane- 
ous, flexible, open and self-confident only to the extent that 
the situation permits. Having children to use coloring books 
is akin to placing them in highly structured learning situations. 
Research in social science points up the effects of varying 
social climates upon the development of children—those 
from democratic being distinctly different as contrasted to 
those from authoritarian ones. Though art educators may 
draw upon such related research, it is time for the profession 
to undertake studies bearing directly upon this problem. 


Elizabeth Mack, director of art, City of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, says: Yes, boys and girls who use coloring books 
After 
constant coloring within someone else's outlines, they begin 
to think of that outline as being the only way to draw a bird, 
house, person or any object. The coloring book becomes 
a standard to live up to. 
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lose their own initiative in drawing and painting. 


If they cannot make a drawing 


THIS MONTH'S QUESTION 


Does the frequent use of coloring books and similar 
workbooks tend to stunt the creative growth of 
children and nullify the efforts of the art program? 


look like the ones in their coloring books, they become dis- 
couraged and often stop even trying to do anything of their 
own. | can almost spot a student who uses coloring books. 
The work looks copied even if it is not. 


Jean d'Autilia, instructor, The People’s Art Center, The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City, New York, says: | 
have never collected ‘‘specific'’’ evidence relating to this 
question, except for the accumulated impressions arrived at 
by working with young children for nine years. It is my con- 
viction that coloring books and workbooks do bear a direct 
relation to the child's beginning to doubt the expression of 
his own vision. There are others, of course, but these two are 
so filled with stereotypes and regimentation that they par- 
ticularly stand out as negative influences. 


Robert J. Pfister, assistant professor of art and education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, says: During three 
years of checking with the Elementary Education students in 
their required art class, which | taught, | found that certain 
students, who in their childhood years had used coloring 
books, were limited in their ability to grasp and deal imagi- 
natively with a problem in art. Other students in these 
classes, who had not used coloring books and who had had 
no experiences in art through their school years, were able to 
utilize their imaginative abilities after they overcame a 
feeling of uncertainty with art materials and being in an art 
class. For specific evidence of this we had the students in 
their first assignment describe their previous experiences 
in art which brought out whether or not they had used color- 
ing books. Then in observing these students as they worked in 
the art room one could easily see the dependence the student 
retained for the forms and symbols of the coloring books. 


Horace F. Heilman, professor of art education, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, says: An experimental re- 
search by this respondent indicated that the creative drawings 
of the study population reflected a high degree of workbook 
influence. Probably the most obvious analysis was an exter- 
nal counting of items included in the drawings. The pupils in- 
cluded more items in their free expressions than in their drawings 
following exposure to workbooks. There is general agreement 
that creative growth for children is partly reflected in the de- 
gree to which they invent their own representative symbols. 
This is diametrically opposed in workbook activity. An anal- 
ysis of fourteen randomly selected workbooks resulted in 
1276 “art activities’ that reflected: directed copy, completion 
of partial drawings, filling in, tracing, and rigid repetition. 











DON BLOOM 


We learned about 


How can a child in the intermediate grades, growing increas- 
ingly self-conscious about his work, cope with the problems 
of drawing, design, composition, and color? In the primary 
grades, untrammelled self-expression is ‘de rigueur,’ and 
‘rules’ are kept at a minimum. However, by the fifth grade, 
the youngster is painfully conscious of his own supposed 
inadequacy as a draughtsman and composer, and greatly 
needs guidance. Motivation, a sufficient force previously, 
no longer completely does the trick. Yet it is too early fora 
classical approach to drawing. What are the possibilities? 
The method I've arrived at, which also lays the groundwork 
for a rich appreciation of the history of art, is a systematic 


Pointillism interests children as a form of painting 
and helps them in developing an understanding of 
the science of color. Problems in design, composition 
and drawing are made evident in a study of Seurat. 


color and design 


study of the ideas and methods of different artists and 
“schools” of different periods, dating from ancient Egypt 
to the present day. This is often an indirect approach to 
the children's own art problems. 

POINTILLISM, exemplified by the work of Georges 
Seurat (1859-1891) joins the science of color with the art 
of composition to produce exquisite harmonies. Reproduc- 
tions of Seurat’s paintings, including the famous ‘Sunday on 
La Grande Jatte’’ were shown, and the fact that these natural 
looking pictures are composed of tiny dots of pure color 
never fails to amaze the children. Working in wax crayons 
(alternatives: pastel, water color), they take out primary 


The artist’s work is studied only as a point of departure. The child is encouraged to approach the problem on his own terms. 
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Working with wax crayons and only the primary colors the children were able to develop their drawings. Pastels or water 
colors might be used as alternatives. Rich and subtle colors, interesting composition and good design are evident. 


colors only (one red, one yellow, one blue). 

Using something seen in the room as a subject (plant, 
bookcase, coat racks, lockers, other children working, land- 
scape outside the window) they sketch in the whole line 
drawing, lightly and simply. Seurat's art stemmed from Im- 
pressionism, but, unlike Renoir and Monet, his edges were 
sharp and distinct, his shapes were silhouettes, and his 
figures stiff and “frozen.” 

They start to work in blue dots, light to dark, leaving 
some white paper showing through. Then reds, light to dark, 
are added and in the final stages, yellows. The children are 
encouraged to step back from their drawings frequently 
and view them from 8 to 10 feet. The point proven is that 
primary colors form the basis of the visual world, and the 
procedure is likened to mixing fudge which finds a ready 
response among the youngsters. ‘‘When you add the right 
ingredients (colors) the picture will ‘taste’ (look) right.” 
Some colors are darkened, others left light. We found that 
all three primaries mixed in equal distribution gave a gray 
or brown much richer than the gray or brown crayon. A 
pad of newspaper under the work facilitated the drawing of 
light colors prevalent in the skin areas. 
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Also, in mixing 


greens and oranges from primaries, dots placed too far apart 
will make the darker color jump out. If placed very closely 
they will blend in together. The children are encouraged to 
think only in terms of the shapes and colors they see from 
where they sit, never that they are drawing people with 
features. 

Rich and subtle colors, tightly woven patterns, and sur- 
prisingly accurate drawing are often achieved. The fear of 
drawing ‘‘portraits’’ or likenesses is overcome. The philos- 
ophy is “If the right shape is made the right color, it will look 
like your subject."” But there is always the right to individual 
interpretation, and the accompanying examples attest to 
the freedom achieved within a rigid method of painting. 
(One bit of advice: If some insist on hammering out the 
dots they can be told: “These are noiseless crayons. Let's 
try drawing the color dots.’’) 


Don Bloom teaches art in North Plainfield, New Jersey. He 
has exhibited widely in the east and has had work displayed 
in Mexico. A grant in 1956 afforded a year of study at the 
Instituto Allende in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico. This 
community is one of many colorful areas in Mexico today. 





JAMES E. GARTHWAITE 


Try plasticin 


To satisfy the child's creative desire, we as teachers are 
continually searching for new ideas or ways to revitalize 
and adapt existing or known ideas and materials. This 
searching resulted in a very gratifying art experience with a 
group of six-year-old children. Taking a cue from an 
article by Janet Erickson in a recent School Arts publica- 
tion, a plasticine printing lesson was planned and presented. 

The materials necessary are these: plasticine, brayers, 
water-soluble printing ink, scrap glass plate for rolling out 
the ink, hairpins, and paper to print on. Plasticine is a ma- 


Plasticine printing for the young child affords an 
opportunity to explore and develop new interests in 
the graphics area. Common, safe tools are utilized 
for incising design into the surface of plasticine. 


for printing 


terial that is familiar to the youngest child, one which the 
child responds to naturally, and manipulates without diffi- 
culty. The brayer requires no great skill to operate, and is a 
tool that would intrigue the child. The use of tools should 
be encouraged. The task of cleaning up after the experience 
would be an easy matter with the use of the water-soluble 
printing ink. 

The plasticine shapes approximately 5 x 3 x 4 were pre- 
pared before the lesson. A ball of plasticine about the size 
of a baseball was rolled out in a like manner that pie dough 
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is prepared, making sure that the surface is smooth and level. 
From this the above-mentioned size was cut. This procedure 
was repeated until the required number of plasticine shapes 
were made. 

With all in readiness, the children were given a demon- 
stration showing the. method of incising a design upon the 
plasticine and the procedure necessary for its printing. The 
procedure involved is like that of linoleum block printing. 
The only exceptions are that instead of linoleum blocks, we 
used plasticine, and in place of linoleum cutters, we used 
the common hairpin for the cutting or incising of the plasti- 
cine. What might be called the “head”’ of the hairpin was 
the part used for incising. Before the demonstration was 
over, most of the children had decided upon ideas for 
their prints. However, remotivation of a recent group ex- 
perience was given for the benefit of those who were less 
imaginative. 

The children worked directly on the plasticine without 
any preplanning. No difficulty was experienced in the in- 
cising of designs; the soft, pliable plasticine simply “gave 
way’ to the children’s expressions. As each child com- 
pleted incising the design, the printing of it began. Again, 


little difficulty was experienced with the manipulation of the 
brayers when inking the blocks prior to printing. As a 
matter of fact, the rolling action of the brayers delighted 
the children. The actual printing was done on paper placed 
upon pads of newspaper. When making a print, the chil- 
dren were reminded to apply light pressure to the plasticine 
shape, for undue pressure would disfigure the shape and 
possibly ruin the incised design. They were reminded also 
that pressure was to be applied over the entire surface, not 
just the center portion. The children were thoroughly en- 
grossed with this new experience, and their attention span 
was extended beyond all expectations. Their proficiency 
in handling the materials and tools was wonderful to watch. 
The individual repeat patterns that resulted were varied and 
interesting. It was a stimulating experience for all. 

In this lesson a rectangular plasticine shape was used. 
One need not restrict oneself to this particular shape. Pleas- 
ing shapes may become part of the design itself. For older 
groups, the printing on cloth using the plasticine with the oil 
based printing inks results in a successful activity. 


Author is teaching at Indiana State Teachers in Terre Haute. 


The elementary school child should be encouraged to use different tools in conjunction with the many varied activities 
offered in the art program. Familiarity with some basic tools will help to develop dexterity and interest. A brayer usually 
intrigues the young child. This is only a beginning. A brayer was used to apply pigment for making prints shown. 
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Barbara Rosenberg developed interesting amorphous forms with the overlapping of the various pieces of paper and chalk. 


designing with scrap paper and chalk 


BARRY LIEBERMAN 


The desire to make use of an unsightly pile of left-over paper 
scraps led me to the discovery of an exciting way to use 
colored chalks. Previous to this discovery | had been dis- 
appointed in the results achieved with colored chalks. Their 
main advantage seemed to be bright color, but the pupils’ 
drawings were influenced by the brittle quality of the medium. 
| found a decided tendency to outline areas and fill in these 
outlined areas with flat color, after the fashion of some tem- 


Cut and torn scrap paper forms were used with chalk 
for developing designs and drawings in a junior high 
school art class. This activity effectively showed 
students how an illusion adds interest to a surface. 


pera painting. Unlike paints, however, chalks smudge at 
the slightest touch, and it was frustrating for pupils to have 
their carefully outlined areas of color smudged uninten- 
tionally. 

| decided that one way of helping my pupils discover 
more rewarding ways of using the chalks would be to take 
advantage of this tendency of the chalks to spread and 


merge when rubbed. The only materials required are colored 
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Janet Wolis, an eighth grade student in the author’s class, called her composition made from scrap paper and chalk ‘The 
Sun Shone on the Mountain Tops.” Interesting patterns evolved by the overlapping of the cut-paper forms and the applica- 
tion of the chalk to the surface of the drawing paper. Rubbing the edges of the cut forms with the fingers added interest. 


chalks, scissors, manila paper, any kind of scrap paper and 
perhaps a small wad of facial tissue for pupils who want to 
keep their fingers clean. Because this method involves no 
drawing the results will be gratifying at any grade level, and 
especially rewarding when we are concerned with dem- 
onstrating how the illusion of near and far can be created on 
a two-dimensional surface. 

We began by cutting or tearing the scrap paper into five 
or six shapes of different sizes and contours. The shapes 
may be abstract in nature or their contours may be influenced 
by the representational content of the picture we have in 
mind. The edges of these shapes are rubbed with colored 
chalk. The first shape is placed in the desired position on 
the drawing paper, with the side we have colored, face up. 
Using fingers or a wad of facial tissue, we rub the colored 
chalk outward from the scrap paper, which serves as a stencil, 
onto the drawing paper. 
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When the scrap paper stencil is 


removed, a halo of color remains on the drawing paper fol- 
lowing the contour of the shape used. The process is then 
repeated using other shapes and colors until the paper is 
filled with overlapping halos of different colors, shapes and 
sizes. 

Whether the result is an abstract design suggesting the 
illusion of depth, or whether a representational picture is 
the result, the pupils’ reaction is one of pleasure and satis- 
faction leading to the desire to ‘‘try it again.'’ Because the 
larger areas of bright or dark color seem to stay in the fore- 
ground, and the smaller, lighter areas of color seem to recede 
into the hazy atmospheric background of overlapping 
shapes, it becomes clear to the pupils that they have created 
that magical illusion of depth on a flat surface. 


Barry Lieberman teaches art at the junior high level. He is 
affiliated with school number 216, Fresh Meadows, Queens. 








WYDELLE MARTIN 


Insufficient supplies are not a catalyst for creation. 
Paper towels serve as blotters for the absorption of 
excess pigment and moisture. The result is a second 
colorful page which is used to develop ink drawings. 


Mysterious improvisations 


By the end of a school term, art teachers often find their 
supplies have dwindled to a critical level. Invention then 
is produced by the labor of necessity. Insufficient supplies, 
however, is not recommended as a catalyst for creativity. 
Those guiding children in art must search constantly for 
worthwhile new projects with scrap and standard supplies. 
Children like to use materials in different ways and left to 
their own devices, they will. What they need, they im- 
provise. 

Mr. Kalinowski's sixth grade class in Albertson, New 
York was given powder paint and manila paper by the art 
teacher. They were told to wet the manila paper thor- 


oughly with water and sprinkle several colors of powder 
paint on it. Since there were no blotters available, one 
student suggested using paper towels to absorb excess mois- 
ture and set colors on the manila. Results were a pleasant 
surprise. There were not one but two colorful pages with 
mysterious images to be brought out. Next day when the 
pages were dry, pen and ink or fine brushes and ink were 
used to bring out linear images inherent in the mysterious 
improvisations. 


Author is art teacher for Baldwin Public Schools. Draw- 
ing done at Meadow Drive School, Albertson, New York. 


Delicate ink drawing by Tor Stenwall of the Meadow Drive School, Albertson, New York. Tor is a sixth grade student. 
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WILLIAM PLUTTE 


PRODUCING AN ARTS ANNUAL 


Double page spread from the De Anza High School “Creative Arts Annual.” Block print by Doug Williams, a ninth grader. 

























































































Two departments work together to produce creative 
arts annual on the secondary level. Students help 
by not only creating the art and the literature but 
also assist in cutting costs by assembling the pages. 








a ghost 
of a chance 


Jane Amos — 10th Grade 


Illustrations — Doug Williams —9th Grade 


HARLOTTE SIRRON walked swiftly 
through the rain. She didn’t notice the 
wind blowing around her feet or the cold 
frost in the air. She was probably the only 
person in San Francisco who was thinking, 
not about Christmas, but the two weeks 
after. She just didn’t know where she was 
going to get the money for the last year of 
college. San Francisco State offered unlimited 
means of studying, learning, and becoming 
a fine actress. “There just isn’t a ghost of a 
chance,’ she thought. For the past three 
years she had worked and saved, painfully 
doing without things, to work her way 
through college. Then after the death of her 
brother, she had had to help his widow. If 
only her parents had been able to give some 
help to her sister-in-law. . 


Charlotte found herself in front of her 
sister-in-law’s apartment. She suddenly real- 
ized how cold it was and hurried up the 
dark stairs to the warm room on the third 
floor. Lucy, her sister-in-law, was in the 
kitchen preparing dinner. Lucy was small 
and attractive with a clear strongness in her 
face, but at that moment she seemed tired 


and uncertain. After dinner, she explained 
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THE STORM 


The day was peaceful. Quiet as the lull be 
fore the storm — too peaceful. Then sud 
denly the sky darkened as though the sun 
had been covered by a black cloak. Darker 
and darker it became. Then came the thun 
der and lightning, hurled to the earth, only 
to vanish. Rain came soon, pouring down, 
forcing the grass to bend and the flowers to 
break. Then as suddenly as it had come, it 
ended, and all was peaceful once more. 

Nikki Nystedt — 8b Grade 





Total page is effectively designed with copy and illustration. 


Opening a new high school (such as De Anza) poses a 
number of problems. However, an advantage to such a task 
is the fact that each successful project becomes a tradition 
With that thought in mind, we set a goal of developing 
creative abilities among our students. 

Shortly after the opening of the school, in September 
1955, the English and Art Departments began the task of 
gathering materials suitable for a creative arts periodical. 
The objective was a publication that would be outstanding 
in every respect, and would afford an outlet forthe creative 
talents of youngsters. 

Three phases to the program served as starting points 
First, art students were allowed to express their individual 
talents in any medium they so desired. Second, literary 
talented were afforded the same opportunity. Following the 
setting of prose and poetry, art students were given a second 
opportunity to express their abilities, but this time within a 
frame of reference defined by the particular written work that 
had been selected. Student editors worked with the faculty 
sponsors in selecting and organizing all the accepted ma- 
terials—a monumental task since no guideposts had been 
developed. 

While this assembling was taking place the student 
council was being convinced that such a worthy endeavor 
should receive the financial backing of the students. Here 
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James Wood — 9th Grad 


OUR FLAG 
The flag goes up 
and the people see 
The wonder of the 
century 
Upon the pole it 
flies on high 
While birds on wing 
go flying by 
To all of us it 
seems to be 
A most exciting 
thing to see 
Through many wars 
it has fought its way 
How many though 
no one can say 
Raised upon the battle ground 
Above a buried 
soldier's mound 
Take off your hats 
the flag goes by 
A sacred thing to you 
and I. 
Many symbols 
we may see 
But none so great 
will ever be. 
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“REFUGEE” Helen Millsaps — 10th Grade 


Three-dimensional work presented byincluding photography. 


again, the newness of the school worked to an advantage, 
for the council felt it could sustain the project, and so the 
editors had one big worry resolved—finances. 

Then began the tedious, detailed program. Dozens of 
samples of paper were critically examined, with a soft 
textured, ivory toned type selected as the bookstock. A 
heavier, green stock was approved for the cover. Since zinc 
etchings are costly stress was placed on wood and linoleum 


The sun was down 


cuts that could be applied directly to the paper. (Though 
this was less expensive, it caused the printer many a head- 
ache, since the soft blocks had to be delicately raised to 


The air was cold 

The ground was cold 

The gun was cold 

The duck was hot and living 


Then the duck was cold and dead 
And the gun was hot and smoking 


Roland Keppel — 10th Grade 


print in harmony with lead type.) Fortunately, the local 
printer was enthusiastic and solved this particular problem. 

As with all publications, there were a number of me- 
chanical problems that seemed to crop up to frustrate and 
annoy the staff. But the eventuality was finally realized— 
the book was printed. To save costs again, students bound 
the books and the printer finished the trim. The task was 
completed! Youngsters had finally reached a sought-after 
goal—their work was in print. 


The author is principal at De Anza High School, Richmond, 
California. Morris Benezra was art advisor for publication. 
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Frank Kerchum — 10+b Grade Howard Chace — 9th Grade 





BENJAMIN KARP 


teaching drawing by 


Every art teacher has tipped his hat at least once to the 
“kinaesthetic sense."’ This nodding acquaintance is rarely 
allowed to deepen into habitual friendship, although there 
is an essential relationship between quality in drawings and 
the muscular activity involved in their making. In my teach- 
ing experience in high school and college | have found that 
making the student aware of the physical activity involved in 
drawing pays rich dividends. Focusing attention on the 
kinaesthetic counterpart of drawing has proved to be not 
only an excellent approach for beginners but an invaluable 
tool as well for improving the work of advanced students. 
Just as the boxer is in a state of physical and mental 


alertness from the sound of the bell, so is the artist, from the 


An essential relationship exists between quality in 
drawings and the muscular activity involved in their 
making. The focusing of attention on kinaesthetic 
approaches proves valuable for beginning student. 


the going sensation 


instant of beginning a drawing in a similar state of alertness 
In the case of the latter, he is alert to catch and record his 
sensations of movement. The term | use for this aspect of 


drawing is “going sensation."" | owe the term, and my 
awareness of its value in understanding and teaching draw- 
ing, to Abby Whiteside, whose book “Indispensables of 
Piano Playing” contains an exposition of this term in relation 
to piano. 

This going sensation is not just a figure of speech; it is a 
real, and easily felt, physical sensation located in the 
shoulder joint and torso. This sensation may be immediately 
realized by making a drawing (say of a horse) with the eyes 


closed. With the eyes closed one feels as though the point 


From Paul Haesaerts’ “ Visite & Picasso, 1950 (from UNESCO, Films on Art, 1950), Picasso painting a pigeon on glass sheet. 
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COURTESY NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


arin’s “ Maine Islands” which appeared in the ‘New Art in 


America,” by John I. H. Baur, The Phillips Gallery collection. 


of the drawing instrument were traversing the path an ant 
or fly would make, walking more or less rapidly over the 
contours of the animal one is drawing. The point of the 
drawing instrument records the path of the hypothetical 
walking insect, leaving on the paper a mark which is seen 
when the eyes are opened. Drawing with the eyes open 
should be done with the same awareness of traveling over the 
ups and downs of the form drawn. We should usc our eyes to 
see that the pencil does not run off the paper, that we put the 
eye in the head of the animal and not on the rump or out in 
the surrounding space, that the legs join onto the body and 
the like. 

Specifically, the problem in drawing is to prevent the 
visual detail brought to our notice through our eyes from 
interfering with the putting down on paper of the forms felt 
as movement. By allowing the going sensation to take 
over the job of executing the drawing, one gets an ‘‘alive’’ 
drawing as against a drawing that is only a diagram, no 


matter how correct a one. Needless to say, this applies to 


The problem in drawing is to prevent visual detail from interfering with the development of forms felt as movement. 


DRAWING BY AUTHOR 





drawing from the imagination and from memory as well as 
drawing from life. 

It takes only a single trial with the eyes closed for the 
student to become aware of the fact that the principal char- 
acteristic of the going sensation is that it is the sensation of 
movement in a definite direction. It is by the changes in 
direction of travel of the drawing tool that the form is created 
on the page. To insure a vivid sense of direction it is essen- 
tial that the physical impulse be continued without inter- 
ruption through at least one important change in direction. 
Awareness of movement in a definite direction is the clue to 
greater rhythmic vitality in drawing, a vitality that results 
from setting down boldly as a straight line or a simplified 
curve a felt direction in the form. 

The awareness of line functioning as direction also makes 
more accessible to the art student the concept of arbitrary 
lines, that is, lines which do not occur in nature. John Marin 
is particularly fond of introducing such arbitrary lines to 
activate his canvases. In analyzing Marin's paintings | have 
the student draw first the parts of the composition that were 
obviously transcribed from nature. On adding the arbitrary 
lines, he becomes sharply aware of the role of such lines in 
the total impression. When the student is asked to change 
the direction of these lines he realizes the inevitability of the 
line directions chosen by the artist. One has the impression 
that Marin chose just these directions to make his composition 
dance. 

Cézanne's work also reveals a predilection for composi- 
tions in which line directions are strongly emphasized. In 
many of his paintings the clear articulation of line direction 
becomes a powerful expressive means which he uses to create 
a dance of diagonals on the canvas. 

For the student of drawing it is of the first importance 
that he feel in his body this dance of the various directions 
of whatever he is drawing. It is a good idea to ask the 
student to act out in gestures with the hand the principal 
directions he sees in the visual object. Then he must see to 
it when he starts to draw that he re-enacts the same gesticulat- 
ing scene with the point of the drawing instrument on the 
paper. It is important to realize that these gestures are not 
individual ones, but form a rhythmically related sequence. 

It is important in talking about physical activity to realize 
that this activity takes place in a field of action of defined 
limits. The piece of paper is like a tennis court, a field of 
action of a certain shape and size. Just as a good tennis 
player is aware of the full dimensions of the court, so is the 
artist aware of the totality of his field, the particular canvas 
or sheet of paper on which he executes certain movements, 
each of which will leave its trace. 

Drawing may be defined as the record of a gesture exe- 
cuted with a marking instrument on a given field. Just as a 
seismograph needle records the earth tremor, the drawing 
records the sensations of movement felt by the artist. Most 
artists who create beautiful drawings do so without being 
particularly conscious of the means involved, nor is this 
necessary for them. It may be useful, however, in trying to 
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help a student improve his drawing to make him realize that 
the important movement is his own movement. 

Drawing is not only a form created on a page but the 
record of the subtleties of the artist's movements. The 
quality of a drawing depends in part on the gradations of 
line or stroke, the elements of nuance. The inflections of 
ordinary speech are a fairly accurate analogy to the nuance 
of line or stroke in good drawing. Just as ordinary speech 
uses a subtly inflected continuity to express an idea, so also 
does a drawing use an inflected continuity of line. A 
mechanical continuity of line or stroke results in lifeless 
drawing. The sensitivity of the artist is expressed through 
this inflected line, which is the result of a follow-through in 
every movement. 

Through the going sensation it is possible to achieve 
relationships in form that are not possible without this con- 
tinuity of physical action. Every variety of line or stroke, 
jagged, angular or smooth is put down with a sense of 
relatedness. In some mysterious way this physical sense of 
continuity and relationship is hooked up with that area we 
call creative, tapping resources of feeling and ideas. 

Whenever a student asks me what to do next | say ‘Get 
going.”"" He wants me to make the decision as to which way 
he should go because he feels stumped. The important 
thing at that moment is not to decide in what direction to go, 
but to get going. Getting going is the first stage. Then the 
student must have his attention awakened—awakened to the 
events that the going process evokes, paying attention to the 
play or drama that is being enacted by his movements. 


The author teaches at the State Teachers College, New Paltz. 


Drawing by Carol Kozlowski, student of author, New Paltz. 
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“Court Jester,” is the title Richard Urban gave his painting. 


Rags, paint and turpentine are used for experimental 
work in printing. Accents and details are added by 
using other materials for printing. Construction and 
drawing paper proved satisfactory for printing. 


Rag Painting 


When a paint-and-turpentine-soaked cloth falls on a white 
sheet of paper and an art student observes the result, any- 
thing can happen. Soon everyone is experimenting with 
different colors and many kinds of paint and paper. Vary- 
ing pressures on the cloth result in a variety of textures. The 
use of more or less liquid and several colors at once produces 
other changes. 

We found that oil colors give the best results, and that 
turpentine is the most satisfactory solvent to use with them. 
Various kinds of cloth were tried, including burlap, hopsack- 
ing, and nylon curtains. Our best prints came from ordinary 
muslin rags. Old muslin gave a soft, hazy print. New cloth 
produced sharp angles and the effect of overlapping planes. 
The more saturated with color and turpentine the rags be- 
came, the more interesting the results. 

Manila, white drawing and colored construction papers 
all proved to be satisfactory backgrounds. At first, the 
students were content to experiment with repeats and all- 
over patterns. Later, they attempted designs of the evoca- 
After one or two pats of the cloth on paper, a 
twig, brush handle, or toothpick dipped in oil paint was used 
to pick out and emphasize certain of the colored areas. We 
found it more satisfactory to use this method than to have a 
preconceived idea in mind, as too much effort at control of 
the cloth resulted in smudging and losses of texture and 


freshness. Matted and titled, they made for an effective 
display. 


tive type. 


Margaret Rea teaches in Caro Public School, Caro, Michigan. 


Fully saturated rag produces dramatic print on the right. Less pigment and turps resulted in greater subtlety on left. 
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before the author's untimely death on April 27, 1958. 


Experiencing esthetics, not just knowing 


We have now doodled—just for fun. Then we doodled some 
more with an added purpose—to begin to decide what looks 
best—in doodling. This opened up a vast field, the field of 
Esthetics, in which we have already started some exploring. 
Here and in future articles we shall gradually extend the 
range of that exploration. 

The field is far from being “unknown”; library shelves 
are packed with books about Esthetics. My major point is 
that, even though copiously “known,’’ the field is largely 
unexperienced, even by many of the scholars who write the 
books. Ask a learned scholar to doodle, for instance, and 
see if you get a subconscious feeling for an harmonious ar- 
rangement of the parts that gives esthetic pleasure by playing 
pure or unpure visual music. By “pure” | mean complete 
abstraction; by ‘‘unpure”’ | refer to designed subject matter 
with its duality of meaning plus sensation. There are a few 
exceptions among scholars, who have experienced the 
esthetics they write about and their writings are among the 
most valuable of the past half century. (I. A. Richards, 
Roger Fry and Albert C. Barnes are examples.) But scholars 
as a group are intellectuals and intellect alone, as we have 


said, cannot solve the esthetic riddle. Scientists are also 
intellectuals, of course, and they are in the same fix; all their 
technological know-how and instruments can't help them out. 

There is nothing wrong with intellect; Heaven (if not 
Congress) knows we need all of it we can get in the public 
service; except that it by-passes the emotions, and this is not 
a fault but, rather, a circumstance. It just happens that 
Esthetics, like a bank safety-deposit-box, needs two keys to 
gain its possession and unlock it—experiencing and emo- 
tional sensitivity. Intellect plus both will do the trick, partic- 
ularly if and when it, intellect, is shoved from its usually pre- 
empted foreground to background in the cultural scene. It 
resists the shoving with all its considerable might, but, ‘‘for 
its own good,”’ the shoving must take place. Good “‘theatre’’ 
in any art demands a balanced ration. 

In the last article, | explained how a six-year-old, myself 
and a leading sculptor tried to balance our intellects and 
emotions by playing with lines in the abstract. Meaning 
was taboo. The fact that it did appear backstage in the 
sculptor's case was a fortuitous circumstance which added 
zest to his ‘‘exercise."' The point was that the three of us got 


A student exercise in placing lines in a square—then a combination of both the straight and curved within an area. 
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a thrill from trying to make lines and their movements look 
better. |f that can be achieved by three such varied per- 
formers, it can also be achieved by three thousand. 

The next suggested experiment was to simplify the project 
by condensing it to three lines in a square. These, with the 
square frame, give four elements to play with. Since one has 
to use several elements before they can interact on each 
other, this gets down literally to the ABC of design. The 
reader, it was suggested, should do his experimenting before 
seeing any examples by others. | hope each of you has 
done just that—and had at least two kinds of ‘‘fun’’ in the 
doing. One kind is emotional freedom; the other is some 
degree of esthetic pleasure. 

Figure 1 shows how an adult student has played with 
these simple materials. Do these arrangements of straight, 
curved and combined lines look better than would some other 
arrangements? Test them against your own. Can you im- 
prove on them to make them look still better? Yes, you can. 
These are not perfection, which is a very rare article and 
provable only by sensitivity. Let your sensitivity decide by 
trying to play better ones. If such seem better to you, that is 
something; however, no harm in also testing them against 
the sensitivity of others. There can be quick agreement on 
such matters—provided the said sensitivities are developed. 
If not, opinions don't matter. 

It frequently helps out intellect in its attempt to compre- 
hend this esthetic field to use the analogy to music. Sounds 
can be grouped into harmonic chords where several notes 
‘go together’’ better than do certain others. The right ones 
make a good “‘design’’ which pleases through the sense of 
hearing. Three lines (or colors, spaces, textures, etc.) can do 
the same through the sense of sight. 

Now, having explored the possibilities of playing har- 
monic chords of three lines in a square, add a fourth line and 
experiment with its added complexity. Then add a fifth, 
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then a sixth, and so on, being sure you keep the sensitivity- 
control as complexity increases. See Figure 2 as an illus- 
tration of this process. 

There is another element you have to take into account— 
the spaces around the lines. They are as much a part of the 
design as the lines themselves. Do they look right? Have 
they enough variety in type and size to avoid monotony? 
With the lines themselves, you are sensing direction of move- 
ment, length and type—i.e., straights, slow or quick curves; 
but you also have to feel the spacing. Does part of the 
square look empty? Or a part too crowded? Are there 
lively contrasts—of all qualities, including spacing? Do 
the lines hit the frames or keep far enough away from them 
so roving eyes can flow through? It takes the doing of many 
of these exercises to develop the sensitivity; the cure for in- 
sensitivity will come easily, but not quickly. Keep the spirit 
of doodling as you develop the felt-controls. 

As a next exercise, we shall deal with space and spaces 
for their own quality and for their relationships. Make 
many more of the same sized squares, fill them with similar 
lines in the same free way, but let the lines hit the frame so 
they make actual completed spaces. When so completed, 
they become shapes. Such shapes can be triangles or rec- 
tangles, but why make such?; you have seen thousands of 
them before. Let the lines be so free, so unusual, so surpris- 
ing, that the shapes become the same. Go beyond the 
ABC's now—to greater complexity, to zig-zags, diverse 
curves, peculiar movements. Let anything happen; surprise 
adds excitement. Emotion is the dictator, remember. 

In the next article, | shall show examples of space-design. 


Ralph M. Pearson was a well-known designer, lecturer and a 
writer who made many valuable contributions to the field of 
art education. We have been pleased to know that our publi- 
cation was enriched by his many valuable contributions to it. 






Same experiments but somewhat more complex. Study the spaces around the lines as a vital part of the total design unit. 
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Reach for a Venus drawing pencil and get 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of 
hardness) your work demands. Venus 
homogenized lead holds a needle point 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals 
the lead to the wood along its full length 
so the Venus is.stronger. Prove Venus su- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS; 


drawing pencils 


VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, HOBOKEN, N. J 





Christmas Slides The Christmas Story is 
told by Elisabeth Puckett Martin with color 
slides from paintings in The National Gal- 
lery of Art. There are 34 colored slides, 
size 2 by 2, which reproduce with great 
fidelity of color and clarity the superb 
Christmas paintings in our National Gal- 
lery. Both the slides and script-commentary 
are offered by Artco Color Slides, Box 455, 
Van Nuys, Californiaand full details maybe 
obtained from this source. 





Adjustable Tote Box Various types of 
school supplies and materials can be safely 
and conveniently stored in the new box 
shown here and manufactured by Holly- 
wood Plastic Arts, Inc. of Los Angeles. Ad- 
justable dividers inserted into ribbed wall 
indentations make separate compartments 
from 1 square to the entire box size. The 
variety of compartment sizes makes Modu- 
box convenient for storing many different 
materials such as art department brushes and 
paints. Formed from a durable rubber 
based plastic, Moduboxes have one-piece 
construction. They are acid, alkali and 
grease proof, will not chip, break or splinter 
in normal use. The boxes stack for storage 
in minimum space and come in over 60 
sizes. For further information, contact 
Hollywood Plastic Arts, Inc., 515 East 
9th Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Mosaic Tiles A complete line of mosaic 
tiles in forty-two colors and a variety of 
textures is announced by the manufacturer, 
Haeger Potteries, Inc. of Dundee, Illinois, 
and is available coast-to-coast. The palette 
of colors affords the mosaic craftsman wide 
choices plus variations in rough and smooth 
textures. The tiles are made, in all 42 colors, 
in 414-inch squares which are scored on the 
back and can be easily broken by hand into 
36 squares. For smaller sizes and shapes 
the tiles can be cut easily into any desired 
A helpful pic- 
torial folder giving a method for designing 
and making a mosaic wall plaque, table 
top or smaller items is offered at no cost. It 
describes the procedure in concise language, 
gives a glossary of terms relating to the craft 
and illustrates, in progressive stages, de- 
signing and making a mosaic plaque. For 
your free copy, please write to Americana 
Agency, 807 Main St., Evanston, Ill. and 
ask for the Mosaic Instruction Booklet. 


shape with metal nippers 





Make Your Classroom 
Lessons Come... 


With 
ARTS and CRAFTS 


You'll never be caught without an idea 
for new and different activities when 
you have one of these fascinating 32- 
page 8%” x 11” booklets “Art and 
Craft Activities with Permoplast and 
Amaco.” It explains how to select and 
test materials, aids in planning les- 
sons, and gives dozens of activity ideas 
for these art and craft materials: 


Clays Finger Paint 

Chalk Powdered Tempera 
Crayons Showcard Colors 
Pastels Water Colors 


Papier Maché Modeling Dough 


Profusely illustrated! | 
32 pages! 3 colors! 


Send for your copy NOW 
50¢ Postpaid — 


And, you will receive free an B-color sample 
of Permoplast Modeling Clay, For 40 yeors 
this nonhardening, nontoxic CP product has 
been the standard for school quality. 








AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA Dept. S-11 
Please send__._._.tcopies, 50¢ podpaid, “Art and 
Craft Activities With Permoplast 6nd Amaco."’ En- 
closed find__« (stomps, coins) 
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Block Print Help A series of four sheets 


_ % . printed on two sides for a total of eight 

Com lete : Cr pages offers you technical help and sug- 
p “fi gestions for block printing. Published by 

Txt ES, Hunt Pen Company, a leader in the manu- 

C facture of block printing and lettering ma- 

Cra S Op Go 8 ; terials, these sheets are offered at no cost 
ry : ) to School Arts readers. They give clear, 


Pe ee “ concise illustrations of the technique of 
or e e = mn carving the linoleum block, explain an easy 


method of color printing from a block, offer 


g a variety of suggestions for greeting card 
alt — a, designs, give the simple steps in block print- 

a , " ing—mono, multi-color and cloth, explain 
blockprint etching, and suggest ways of 


department = using an uncarved linoleum block—covered 


with several layers of colored inks—as a 
starting point for stimulating experiments. 
You'll find many uses throughout the busy 


D Re -E NM E ® Ni OTO a — Hi oO P year for the variety of block printing ideas 


and help these sheets offer. For your free 


designed for classroom use Se ee ee ee 
School Arts Magazine, 1811 Printers 
Moto-Shop is the safest, most versatile power tool Building, Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for 
ever developed for the art classroom. Actually it’s the Hunt Pen block printing sheets 
five tools in one — a jig saw with a power take-off ‘ 
to which you connect a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing wheel, and flexible shaft. You can cut wood, 
plastic, metal; sand and drill; polish jewelry, engrave, 
remove stilt marks, carve wood — and hundreds of 
other jobs. Lightweight, portable. Can be set up right 
in the class room. A professional power tool that will 
stimulate creativity. Now used in hundreds of schools. 


Model 571 Moto-Shop Wig Saw with Disc Sander) - $33.95 
Model 572 Moto-Shop (with all attachments above) 49.95 
Attachments, if purchased separately- - - - - 19.95 
SEE YOUR POWER TOOL DEALER, or write for 
7 5 FREE catalog and school testimonials. 
safe for even eer elementary DREMEL MFG. CO. 


grades. No exposed belts or pulleys. DEPT. 278L, RACINE, WISCONSIN 





ee d tool 
BRILLIANT good tools for 


CERAMIC BLOCK f 
COLORS... PRINTING a 


Ready for 


for those interested in light, wrought iron 
instant use! 


; activities are the bender and twister offered 


by Chas. W. Barnes Company. The upper 
No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any * photo illustrates the spiral twister in use, 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid a which offers a simple method for locating 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to ae, d ila, the Sait eel Racine al o 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep ~ oe oe a ae —— - 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades :, twist anywhere on the metal bar. The flat 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full \ — metal bender, lower photo, has four fixed 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 Z —_— mandrels for controlled bending. 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- ; it desteand + aol te” tm of 
color set is attractively boxed with two ee age en we ee 


multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or- <= thick and from 44 to % wide. For 
der today! 


additional information please write the 
manufacturer at 31630 Lake Road, Bay 
Village, Ohio. 


Se EN OP OP OD EP ONG Gn ee a oe a 
I B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
| 45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
1 Gentlemen: Attached is my check for... 
[-} Liquid Overglaze Set 
{_] Liquid Underglaze Set 

I will pay shipping charges. 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 


Contact Cement A new water-based, 
excellent low-cost value 


non-flammable contact cement has been 
seep a announced by the Borden Chemical Com- 
lana-ground steel cutters pany. The product, known as Elmer's Con- 
Speedball Press and Brayers : 

° free lesson plans—write today tact Cement Non-Flammable, provides ex- 
Order Speedball products from any ceptionally strong bond, yet can be washed 
school supply house off hands and equipment easily with warm, 
ppart soapy water. It is nontoxic, does not harm 
= kilns and other ceramic > oo Seer skin or produce dangerous lene It bonds 

supplies. P Micra: 
Camden 1 in aut instantly on contact so no clamping is re- 
“Drakenteld , A SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD quired. Your school supply or hardware 
an 08 te Gb Gs Gs Gn ob ts as Os es es ee FOR BLOCK PRINTING - 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
i ng ES = =— ll 


{_] Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 








dealer will have this new product in stock. 
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ONE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Fine lettering with a professional finish and drawings with a flair demand a flexibility found 
only in one family of pens. . SPEEDBALL. Five proven styles... 36 versatile points pro- 


vide the right combination to meet every conceivable demand. “ 
|charts on request for only SPEEDBAL| 





Helpful and comprehensive lettering | 
eight cents in stamps. 





Mayhouse 


c. Howaro HUNT pen co., camDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 





S Sai 
NEW TEACHING AID FOR OIL PAINTING!  ~— y i i] 
7 ee) ea | | bg | | 





CRAFPTINT MIX-N-MATCH COLOR PALEYTE GUIDE 


ge 
° => CTT: 
Craftint a 


MIX-N-MATCH COLOR PALETTE GUIDE ae 
Craftint’s NEW Mix-N-Match Color Palette Guide is the : if 
greatest helper a teacher ever had! This BIG (1412"x16") tt v Ps 7 
color mixing chart shows the student exactly how to achieve the y re |: & i 
r > mae 


can see step by step how to mix colors! There has NEVER been another «eee comes oe 


pes 


FREE with the No. 19 “Starter” Oil Painting Outfit. This set is compact and fitted with ten tubes of Craftint-Devoe Artists’ 


exact color desired . . . quickly. . . easily! This chart is so complete that the student 





chart like this... Anywhere!...Any place! ...Any time! And now, for a limited time 





only, this sensational Craftint Mix-N-Match Color Palette Guide is being offered 


Oil Colors, bottles of pale drying oil and turpentine, brushes and instructions in a lacquer-finish, wood box, 
PLUS Craftint Mix-N-Match Color Palette Guide! The No. 19 “Starter” Set regularly sells for $4.45 
and the chart for $.50. This $4.95 value is yours for only $3.95 


Available for a limited time at your favorite art supply store, or write... 


* 
ne © raft BEVT manuracturine co. 


NEW YORK * CLEVELAND «+ CHICAGO 


MAIN OFFICE: 1615 COLLAMER AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Better marks 
for teacher! 





ADVANCED 


Flo-master 


Felt Tip Pew 


Instant-Drying BOLD MARKS—FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in less than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 


The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother of setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes. scribed by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-master handles with such facil- 
ity that teachers with only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 

The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 
dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in- 
valuable to you. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 

SHOWN: Advanced Flo-master => 
with ink and cleanser, Stock #AD- 
22A . $3.90. Colorcraft sets, includ- 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- 
tra felt tips, Stock #4AD-2A....$15 


‘CUSHMAN & DENISON _ 


Sa-! 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT, N. J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 








NAME, ...cosscssccssoeeesseeeseres 





ADDRESS 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST Continued 


Art Activities A new booklet, entitled 
Art and Craft Activities with Permoplast 
and Amaco, is offered classroom and art 
teachers by American Art Clay Company. 
Hundreds of suggestions are included for 
using modeling clay, tempera, water colors, 
finger paint, crayons, chalks, pastels, 
papier-mache and modeling dough in a 
wide variety of classroom art activities. 
This 36-page, 8'4 by 11 booklet is printed 
in three colors with an attractive lacquered 
cover and is fully illustrated with drawings, 
photographs and paintings. To partially 
cover the cost of printing and postage, the 
booklet carries a price of 50 cents each, 
postpaid. For your copy, please write 
American Art Clay Company, Indianapolis 
24, Indiana and ask for Booklet No. 4. 
You'll find much material in it that will be 
helpful throughout the busy school year. 


Paper Sculpture = Thanks to the joint 
efforts of J. L. Hammett Company and 
Grace Johnston, author of the book, Paper 
Shapes and Sculpture for School Use, there 
is available a large package of papers, 
selected especially for use in paper sculp- 
ture activities. Many more teachers would 
like to introduce their classes to the use of 
paper as an art medium but may be a little 
hazy about the, variety of sizes, weights, 
textures, finishes and colors available to 
them. When the people at Hammett real- 
ized this need they assembled a package 
of papers recommended by Miss Johnston— 
papers that offer the wide variety teachers 
want, and in sufficient quantity to take care 
of several class sessions. The sheets vary in 
size from 15 by 22 inches to 20 by 26 and 
cover the range of papers you can use to 
greatest advantage. In addition, the pack- 
age contains specialty papers such as 
foil, glaze finishes in brilliant colors, and 
velour finish papers. There is a total of 
152 sheets in the package, a balanced 
assortment of several sheets of different 
weights, finishes, textures and colors. The 
cost of the entire package is only $8.00 and 
may be ordered from J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, 2393 Vaux Hall Road, Union, New 
Jersey or its branches. And for a cost of 
$12.00 you will receive the package of 
papers plus a copy of the book, Paper 
Shapes and Sculpture for School Use, by 
Grace Johnston. 


New Film Teachers will be interested in 
the new film, Flannel Boards and How to 
Use Them, produced by Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Designed for use by in-service and pre- 
service teachers, this 15-minute color film 
shows how to make a variety of simple 
flannel boards, how to use the materials that 
stick to them, and how to work with flannel 
boards in many classroom situations from 
kindergarten through college. Demonstra- 
tions are by E. Milton Grassell of Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. For 
further information, write Bailey Films, Inc. 
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FLAMEPROOF 
FIXATIVE for... 


* CHALK 
* PASTEL 
* CHARCOAL 
* PENCIL 


COLOR STABILIZED — WORKABLE 
DULL MATTE FINISH 


SPRAY 


Your choice 16-ounce 
can $1.95 or 12-ounce 
can $1.69 — less in 
quantity. Order from 
your regular school sup- 
ply distributor or write: 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


EO0DVUCATIONAL a'oOs 


BOX 1335 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BOX 574 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














SEMI - SOFT 


f+ 


t dDudaget 


SETS, 15 to 60 shades; 85¢ to $3. 


TALENS & SON, INC. «© UNION, N. J. 





























Write on school staiionery for descriptive folder 


and wall chart describing types of brushes and their uses in schools, 


Delta’s constant research answers a 
troublesome problem. School chil- 
dren abuse brushes—yet these brushes 
must last through an entire year, 
Eventually, ferrules loosen from the 
handles—brushes become difficult to 
use —the children are deprived of 
their basic art tool. 


The answer? PERMALOCK! 


Delta has developed a new, exclu- 
sive process for bonding the ferrule 
to the handle so securely that it will 
not loosen or turn, Dipping in water 
or paint will not alter the bond in 
any way—it is totally unaffected by 
humidity and temperature changes. 
It is permanent! 


All “School Approved” brushes by 
Delta are PERMALOCKed. Another 
reason for Delta's continuing leader- 
ship in the school art brush field—de- 
serving your continuing confidence, 


brush mfg. corp. 
120 south columbus ave. 
mount vernon, n. y. 





HIGGINS 
INK 


An exquisitely light touch graces 
Ed Sweet’s truly delightful pen 
and ink drawing. And his fine 


STITT 5 I 
/ a i Zi} 
a ji 

_/ 3 ee 








line technique produces tones [essenem Ee eS) is 
through patterns and white areas PAL, Ge ae aD) “2) A 
to achieve whimsical, decorative Vn \ah— re tm) 
effects. eS) ee ORNS 
aeee 4 —\ fyyawannms\ (ero 
His precise work demands the AH AN fi / “a W)Zoh 
best in all tools. “Higgins Ink,” Lv ai (P/N 
he states, “fills a particular need, 5, Pus 7 at rr 
which enables me to do a fine Pw x, _— ped hi 4 \ i 
line, with a great deal of detail eos SO Sb AY nm a Nex’ 
for all over tonal quality, and at Picture courtesy Ed Sweet, and Harcourt Brace & Co., publishers of “Just Like N 
the same time a rich black where eee 
needed for accent.” The basic 
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art medium 


At art and stationery dealers everywhere 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Since 1880 
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LIEBERMAN 


BY WILLIAM 


SSE: FIFTY YEARS OF HIS GRAPHIC ART 


© FROM MATI 


COLLECTION VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK: GIFT OF MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 38 


Iearus from Jazz, color stencil by Henri Matisse, 1944-47. Collection Vassar College. 


MATISSE, MASTER Or PURE COLOR 








EVARTS ERICKSON 


Shortly before the first World War the first paintings by 
Henri Matisse ever to be exhibited in Chicago aroused such 
furor that students from the A\rt Institute painted a facsimile 
of one canvas and burned it at a public bonfire. When 
word reached Matisse (there had been earlier, similar scenes 
in New York City), he asked someone to tell Americans that 
he was not a monster but a family man who liked gardening 
and other normal pursuits. Privately, Matisse could not 
have been surprised. At his first significant exhibition in 
France in 1907, one man indignantly tried to slash one of 
Matisse’s paintings with a knife. What made people see 
red was Matisse’s color—raw, pure pigment laid on in what 
seemed shocking combinations. Yet when Matisse died, he 
was considered one of the greatest painters of this century. 
Moreover, it was precisely for his color that he was cele- 
brated. 

Born in 1869, Matisse was the son of a small grain 
merchant in northern France. At eighteen he began the 
study of law. Then illness turned him to painting. Matisse 
abandoned law to attend the Beaux Arts in Paris where, 
unfortunately, the sterile order of the day was academicism. 
Professors demanded that students imitate accepted masters; 
they ruthlessly stifled individuality in their students. 

Matisse had decided to work by himself when he was 
““discovered’’ by one of the really great teachers in the his- 
tory of art. Gustave Moreau, coming upon the youngster 
drawing from a plaster cast in a deserted corridor of the 
Beaux Arts, was pleased with what he saw. Would Matisse 
consent to join his studio and receive instruction? Matisse 
was overjoyed. For Moreau did not insist that art ended 
with slavish copy work; he also urged his students to go out 
into the streets, to draw what their eyes saw and in the manner 
that their eyes saw. 

Although Matisse continued to frequent the Louvre, he 
became increasingly dissatisfied with traditional means of 
expression. Then, toward the turn of the century, the Euro- 
pean art-world began to discover Japanese prints, Negro 
sculpture, Persian miniatures, and oriental decorative arts in 
general. This cross-fertilization of cultures was to open 
Matisse'’s eyes to new plastic possibilities and help him to 
elaborate his own vision of the universe in a new feeling for 
space and flattening of perspective. Finally, trips to the 
Mediterranean gave him a novel conception of light and 
particularly of color—which he would henceforward use in 
high-intensity combinations. 

When Matisse unveiled his style at the 1907 exhibition, 
the public almost choked with rage. One critic dubbed 
Matisse and his followers les fauves—‘‘the wild beasts.” 
The hostility was understandable. Matisse called his paint- 
ings ‘color harmonies’’ but it was as if he were singing in 
another language using a different tonal scale than the one 
people knew. 


“What | dream of,"’ he wrote, “is an art of balance, of 
purity and serenity devoid of troubling or depressing subject- 
matter . . . something like a good armchair in which to rest 
from physical fatigue." He also said he wanted his art to 
show “the beauty of the world and the joy of painting.” 
Most frequently he painted women, but not real women so 
much as costumed stage properties arranged against a back- 
ground that might be composed of such diverse motifs as 
Spanish tiles, oriental textiles, or gaudy tropical plants. 

In a canvas by Matisse, the object is unimportant except 
as it lends itself to decorative effect. The colors need not be 
true to the original, nor need the object be more than an 
abstraction—provided it is recognizable. In other words, a 
vase may be distorted but it is always identifiably a vase. 
Objects with a natural decorative value are often depicted 
more or less realistically, whereas essentially nondecorative 
objects may be distorted in such a way as to bring out their 
maximum decorative value. Matisse aimed constantly at 
simplicity of forms, at a canvas organized by large flat areas 
of color into a decorative pattern which would reproduce for 
the painter the sensation he felt on viewing the original. 

In 1917, Matisse settled in Nice, where he died at the 
age of eighty-five. Throughout his life of enormous creative 
labor (he left more than 2000 paintings), recognition came 
gradually but inevitably—not only for his brilliant oils, 
but also for his sculpture and etchings. Toward the end of 
his career, when he did the designing for the chapel at 
Vence, Matisse—an articulate, bearded man who with his 
gold-rimmed glasses and precise manner of dressing might 
have been a retired lawyer or business executive—seemed 
almost a relic from a bygone age, so far forward had paint- 
ing moved from once revolutionary theories. 

In 1944, when he was bedridden from his last serious 
operation, he began to create a minor art out of paper cut- 
outs. Matisse cut these ‘chromatic and rhythmic improvisa- 
tions’’ without the aid of preliminary tracing. learus was one 
of a number of illustrations for a book called Jazz. Note 
with what artful economy of line the French master depicts the 
heavy, earth-bound legs, and the arms become wings. The 
blue infinitude, the burning heart of Icarus, the brilliant sun- 
bursts, speak to us not only of the individual tragedy of 
Icarus as related by the ancient legend, but also in terms 
of Icarus as a symbol of man who dares. In view of his own 
achievement, it is not too much to say that in art, Matisse was 
his own Icarus—a man who dared to sing in new harmonies. 


Evarts Erickson, who has edited this feature while Hale 
Woodruff prepared his current painting exhibition, studied 
at Columbia University as well as the University of Paris. 
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NEXT SUMMER EARN 6 CREDITS WITH 
A STUDYTOUR IN ART HISTORY TO 


EUROPE’S ART TREASURES, 


THE MAGIC OF THE EAST, 
THE WONDERS OF 








GOOD BOOKS 


Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


conducted by Dr, HERMAN S. GUNDERSHEIMER, 
Professor of Art History, Tyler School of Fine Arts of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 








weeks in WESTERN EUROPE: 


Holland, Belgium, England, France, Switzer- 
land; 


weeks motoring in ITALY: 

Milan, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, 
Ravenna, Florence, Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, 
Perugia, Assisi, Orvieto, Viterbo, Rome; 


weeks in TURKEY and GREECE: 
Istanbul and the Bosporus; cruise in the 
Aegean Archipelago to Rhodes, Crete, Cos, 
Patmos, Delos and Mykonos; Athens, Delphi, 

isios, Loucas, Daphni; Corinth, Mycenae, 
Tyrins, Nauplion, Epidaurus; 


week in SPAIN and PORTUGAL: 

Madrid, Aranjvez, Toledo, Illescas, 

Segovia, Avila, Escorial, Lisbon, Cintra. 

» SCRA T c58 

$1,385 (6 weeks) or $1,495 (7 west) provides all 
traveling by air, on sea and land, New k back to 
New York, visits, excursions, seminars, discussions, fine 
hotels, excellent meals, ad and 
tuition fee (6 sem.-hrs. grad or vnderwrad. credit). 








Limited enrollment. Information from: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia 22, Pa.—or 
STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





you borrowed 


this copy of 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


why not have your 
own subscription ? 


You'll have your personal copy ready to 
help you every month of the school year. 


Ten issues, $6.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
OR—Add a subscription for School Arts 


to your next requisition for supplies. 





SCHOOL ARTS 
1811 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send me the next 10 issues of School Arts. 


C) Send Bill C1) Enclosed is $6.00 


Name 





PLEASE PRINT 


Street 

















*List of many recommended books 
will be sent upon your request 








A The Complete Book of Pottery Making, by John B. 
Kenny. A practical and stimulating guide, giving full cover- 
age to the subject. Over 350 illustrations offer help in mas- 
tering techniques in all phases of ceramics. 242 pages. $7.50 


B Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 
and development, using different media. 541 pages. $5.90 


C Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


D Creative Hands, by Doris Cox and Barbara Warren. A 
book of suggestions and techniques for various crafts in 
the schools. Basic ideas in color and design. Written in a 
simple, straightforward style. 381 pages illustrated. $6.95 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


1811 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) | have circled: A B a D 


) My payment is enclosed. C] Send bill payable in 30 days. 














PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 
offer Teachers and Students 


TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 
“Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble colors"’ 


TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIX ABLE 
GLAZES 


‘S) . 
1 glaze comb 





> TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 


“Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes” 


Write for complete information on Ceramichrome’s 
brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the 
solution to promoting a more balanced and successful 
school ceramic art program 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 
2111 West Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif 








B & | POTTERY MAKER 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED 
Only 


$97.50 


less 
motor & 
belt 
f. 0. b. 





Professional features, never before available atsuch 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use. 
Precision built, compact, portable. Mounts any- 
where. New variable speed reducer with adjustoble 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats. Ideal for school or home 
studios. Order by mail now. 
plete literature. 


B&! MANUFACTURING CO., Dect. SA. Burlington, Wis 


.. or write for com- 





Your Assurance of Superior Quality at 
Your School Art Budget Prices. . . 


cmp 189-8 
OIL COLORS-WATER COLORS 
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No need to compromise quality for 





price if you buy MALFA Oil and Water Malfa 
Colors. They are pure, brilliant and Water Colors 
reliable with excellent working prop- in Tubes 
erties and brush response. 

Both lines conform to specifications + * *&~48 COLORS 


of the American Artist Professional 
League. Oil Colors conform to CS98-42. 


Color Cards and Price Lists on Request 


F. WEBER CoO. 


Malfa Oil Col 
os eetliis Stee, Tete MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN SINCE 1853 


ate COLOR Philadelphia 23, Pa. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Specify “MALFA” — Through Your Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 














Here's a buy! 
ARTISTA FRESCOL at half price 











“ FRESCOL "= 


Oey e HTH erm ey 


and brush 


Our Price $6.60 Dozen $72.00 gross 


Write on your letterhead for 200- - 
page catalogue “‘An Encyclopedia 
of Art Supplies” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 





BiG! 





to Decorate 
fou (luustras 


oy" IN O-P CRAFT CATALOG 
Handsome items: wooden Boxes, Plates, Bracelets, etc., all 
ready for design and decoration—practical pieces-—low 
cost—an exciting variety—prompt shipping service. No 


charge for catalog—please write. 


POPULAR O-P CRAFT “HOLDIT” 


This handy holder has a metal clip 
, that expands toa big capacity. Bass 
wood—3'4" dia. x 3” high, completely 
assembled. Colors beautifully. 
Prices O-P Craft “HOLDIT’ No. 533 
1Only . $.35ea. 3610143 . $.28ea 
2to35. .30ea. 1440rmore .25ea. 

Plus Postage 


AT aR sanousny one 


Wi) °° 


With equal ease, you can make both 
Roman and Gothic characters without 
ever changing your brush! 


Patented STEEL BRUSH holds ink . . . 








no drip... no spatter... yet new design 
makes STEEL BRUSH far easier to 














clean. At your art supply store. 
MANY USES 

@ Auxiliary water color brush 

@ Unusual textures, all media 

© Large poster lettering 

© Palette knife for oils 


Send for FREE lesson chart 


© Poster color work 
© Opaque fill-ins 

© Price tickets 

© Store signs 





For Schools & Colleges 
ART SUPPLIES 


FREE AT be " 
mete’ WHOLESALE PRICES SPEEDBA|| 
e Drawing boards. © Stretcher strips. STEEL BRUSH 


@ Canvas & canvas boards 
@ Artists’ imported brushes 
@ Picture frames and moldings 


Credit extended to recognized Schools & Colleges 


c. HowARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 





WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LISTS 


CHESAPEAKE PICTURE FRAME CO. 
P.O. Box 533 


Dept. SA 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Order your Cotton, Linen 
and Wool Yarns from 


Lily Mills Co. 
SHELBY, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


GETTING RESULTS? 
FLO ’ PAQUE. America's most versatile colors does the 


job where all others have failed. A tool, nota toy. Will 
stand the ravages of time, exposure and abuse No setting 
required. 31 colors and 17 hable metal- 
lics—all intermixable. MASTER KIT, $3.95. Jr. Kit, $2.15. 
Money Back Guarantee. At your dealer or from: 


FLOQUIL, Dept. ZSA, Cobleskill, N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully ill d with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier—re- 
sults more exciting. You're sure to find a wide 
variety £ Hymne to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Buying Guide—free to 
teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-118 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 








you posted 
in artist 
t. Get 


“Palette Patter” k 
on the ; and 





your free monthly copy 
Write to-Dept. SA-11 
¢ 
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Chest-style box of 48 colors. Also in 24's, 
16's, 8's and in NEW 64 colors with crayon 
holder and built-in sharpener included. 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
| 136 Middleton Street » Brooklyn 6, New York 





se —- 


4 classroom Art projects 
in one New mural kit ,, 1°° 


This unusual offer is made to introduce you to the 


outstanding quality of Color Craft Crayons . . 
help you learn first hand why they are rapidly becoming 
so popular in schools all over the country. 

Leading educators agree that art projects are 

invaluable in developing a sense of socia! behavior in 
children as well as providing an opportunity for them 
to use their creative imagination, ability and talents. 
This ideal teacher’s aid mural kit contains 
24 Color Craft Hexagon non-roll Crayons 
heavy mural paper, each 36” x 48” and suggestions. 
Color Craft Crayons have been developed with 
emphasis on texture, brilliance and permanence. The 
hexagon shape provides a firm yet comfortably 
relaxed grip. All Color Craft Crayons carry the 
Parents’ Magazine seal of commendation as well as 
a non-toxic seal, for positive assurance that 

they carry no harmful ingredients. 

Send for Mural Kit today and give your students a 
wonderful change in pace from their regular 

school work. 


. and to 





4 sheets of 


™~ 





ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


(J Enclosed $1.00 postpaid, for Color Craft Mural Kit. 
( Please send me your catalog. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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School No 
How many pupils in class. 




















JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS OF CHILDREN’S ART WORK 


“The most important thing about a children’s school art 
exhibit is that it ought to be visually attractive.” 

“| quite agree with you, but putting the children’s art 
work on display in an exhibit is not enough! 
verbal explanation is also needed.” 

“1 don’t think that is as important as the work itself." 

“Alright, but unless you have with the children’s art 
work information telling who did it, and something of the 
circumstances under which it was made and even what it 
meant to the child, your exhibit, in my opinion, will have 
missed its greatest value.” 

“1 agree with the person who would include the verbal in 
a school art exhibit. We are selling the public on art 
education and the printed or written material placed next 
to a child’s art work can clinch this very thing.” 

“And, because of this, every child should have work in 
the school art exhibit at some time or another. We shouldn’t 
by any means include only the very best things done by a 
few members of the class.” 

“1 don’t go along with you there! Surely sloppy work 
has no place in a visual art display! That would only defeat 
our purpose of selling art education to school administrators, 
other teachers, and the children or parents. 
need to display the very best.” 

“But, if we are trying to educate the parents and others 
we should surely put on exhibit work that is representative 
of what children do in art! If we don’t, we are actually mis- 
leading and miseducating the public about art education!” 


A simple 


I say that we 


The foregoing comments are taken from a spirited discus- 
sion by a group of art teachers on the subject of school 
exhibits of children’s art work. They are of interest here 
in that several basic issues underlying quite different philos- 
ophies of art education seem to be involved. Among the 
issues raised are the following: (1) What are valid bases for 
selecting the work which goes into the school art exhibit, 
and (2) What place, if any, is there for verbal captions and 
explanations in it? 

Taken by surprise that art teachers held such diverse 
points of view concerning aspects of displaying children's 
art, the writer decided to examine available current art 
education publications to determine what views were ex- 


pressed on these two very important issues in written form 


Ruth Mock (Principles of Teaching Art, Philosophical Library, 1955, 
p. 58). Children should have the satisfaction of seeing their work on 
the walls of school . . . of knowing that they can make a contribution 


— 


O 


beginning 


to thelr own world . . . Exhibitions of their pictures should be arranged 
for the interest and enlightenment of parents and other teacher. 


1957, pp. 225 and 229). A. desadiptive legend or caption always 
makes an exhibit, wherever it may be, better understood by the public. 


Viktor Lowenfeld (Creative and Mental 3rd Revision, Mac- 


Millan, 1957, pp. 75 and 76). Which works pr caeteved? 
Should we display them Sere eee be 


does net enpran the child's guetpadenss: . . . That is why all i 
or copy work should be excluded. D:we heve:to mthe ony further 
veleation te by ao thease dopstMaele Muaribaeupame of of “adult 
taste.” Often the most expressive drawings may not appear beautiful 
to the adult. All child art should be displayed which expresses the 
child's own and sincere intentions. . . . If an exhibit is done for an 
educational purpose, the axhibit needs careful labeling and the pur- 
pose should be clearly visible. 


All four books or curriculum guides state or imply the 
importance of having school exhibits of children's art work 
as a means of stimulating interest and enlightening parents, 
other adults and children concerning the visual arts in edu- 
cation. A\ll of the sources suggest or intimate the need of 
displaying at some time or other in school exhibits the art 
work of every child. However, two of them suggest that 
caution be exercised in selecting child art work for exhibits. 
Lowenfeld stresses the idea of using work which expresses 
the child's experience. He specifically designates that 
child art work should not be selected for exhibits in terms of 
“adult taste." Gaitskell mentions both “pedagogical” 
and “aesthetic” criteria as bases for choosing child art for 
this purpose. The last two sources quoted point up the neces- 
sity for labeling or otherwise including verbal comments in 
order that the child's art effort be better understood by the 
public viewing it. 

The unreconcilable views expressed by the art teachers 
in the discussion reported here together with the apparent 
dearth of material in current art education publications on 
school exhibits of children’s art work seemingly point up an 
urgency for clearer definition of criteria in this area. Among 
the questions calling for an answer are: (1) Of what 
significance is child work as evidence of purpose and 
accomplishment in educating through the visual arts? and 
(2) How can this significance be communicated most success- 
fully to those who view the school exhibit of child art? 
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EAST ORANGE, NEW JERGEY 
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AWIMATED CARTOON 
Gg ART INSTRUCTION ° 
Ly FEMS oD 
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Offers simple formula for two-dimen- 
sional designing: basic shapes, styliza- 
tion, exaggeration, distortion. 





Shows effective ways of obtaining 
space and distance in drawing and 
painting. 


EACH FILM: 10 MIN. COLOR-SOUND 
SALE $100.00, RENT $5.00 


ORDER TODAY! 


ne ee 


6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 














FREE COLOR CATALOG 
Lists over 95 different imported 
mosaic tiles in ceramic, glassand 
porcelain. Also rare Byzantine 
smalti available. If $1 remitted, 
32-page book ART & APPLI- 
CATION OF MOSAIC TILE 
will also be sent, post-paid. 
Generous school discounts on bulk orders. 


Order today from International Crafts, Inc. 


Dept. K-2, 325 W. Huron, Chicago 10, Illinois 














SCHOOLINE KILNS 


by Harrop 






New Underwriters’ Approved kilns | 
incorporate all features proven most %& 
useful in school and laboratory @i@ 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speeds) gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment. 

Clean design with no protruding 

switches or other equipment. MR 

series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) ... 

MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each series 

available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers. 

Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control . . . completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after 
time ... assures consistently high quality ware. 

Write for complete information, prices on all 

Harrop “Schooline” kilns . . . Top-Loading and 

Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or 

non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop 

glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture 
and supplies. 
HARROP ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 
of Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 

Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 
SUMMER SCHOOL for limited number of 
qualified ceramic art teachers. Write now 
for details 











ART FILMS 


The instructional materials evalua- 
tion sessions as part of a program for 
the improvement of instruction are 
rapidly gaining acceptance in many 
school systems. It might be the audio- 
visual director, a principal, or a com- 
mittee of teachers who assumes the 
responsibility for organizing these 
sessions. A good session for evalua- 
tion usually limits itself to materials 
for just one area and sets up some 
clearly defined educational objec- 
tive. This objective might be a way 
of bringing to the student a sense of 
the reality of the American Revolu- 
tion—to make it come alive for him. 
As many materials as are available, 
and these may be films, filmstrips, 
records, tapes, or photo-murals, are 
then examined and evaluated in 
terms of how well do they add to the 
solution of the probem set up in the 
objective. They are examined and 
evaluated with respect to how well 
they fit in with the materials currently 
being used—like the textbooks, the 
maps, and the charts. 

One question which arises when 
such a series of evaluation sessions is 
projected is how does one find out 
what is available. One answer is the 
annual Blue Book of Audio-Visual 
Materials, which this year is the Au- 
gust issue of Educational Screen and 
Audio-Visual Guide, and lists by 
subject matter all the materials pro- 
duced during the past year. 

In addition to its obvious value to 
the art teacher, who also has educa- 
tional objectives which can be met 
by audio-visual materials, it has 
another real value. By the teacher's 
attendance at sessions in areas other 
than his own he can indicate how his 
art classroom activities can help to 
enhance the value of many of the 
selected instructional materials, so 
that students can react to an educa- 
tional experience in a meaningful 
and creative fashion, gaining insights 
which can be achieved no other way. 


Herman Trubov substitutes for Thomas Larkin 
once again. He is professor of education and 
director of audio-visual aids at the State Uni- 
versity of New York TeachersCollege, Buffalo. 
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EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman is coordinator for the art education 
program at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


A number of new publications in the general areas of meth- 
ods of art education and programs of study in art education 
have presented themselves, and | propose to devote the 
entire page to them. First is Charles D. Gaitskell’s Children 
and Their Art (published by Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1958), Price $6.50. The volume is subtitled Methods 
for the Elementary School and is written with the thor- 
oughness of scholarship and practical good sense which have 
characterized Dr. Gaitskell’s other books in this field. 
Necessarily, the material on the history of art education has 
appeared elsewhere, but is succinct and presented in essence 
here. Gaitskell’s strength, | believe, is the ability to relate 
developments in the fine arts, in design education, and in 
psychology to classroom tactics. What writers and teachers 
of art education methods must understand is that the citation 
of material from Gestalt psychology, for example, is not 
useful to the prospective teacher unless it is shown how this 
material informs the enterprise of teaching. | sometimes find 
poor transfer from courses in educational psychology to per- 
formance in the classroom, and for this failing | blame in- 
structors and their textbooks. You will enjoy reading 
Gaitskell’s case histories in which he describes specific art 
teaching performances by certain characteristic teaching 
types whom we have all come to recognize. | believe this 
book will find a place for itself in the training of general 
elementary classroom teachers, and art specialists, too, will 
find it useful. 


What Shall We Do in Art? by Florence Hart (published 
by the Book Society of Canada, Ontario, 1957), Price 
$2.75, is directed primarily to the general classroom teacher 
who has little art training. Very simply written, full of 
practical ideas, it covers problems in virtually all elementary 
art media and techniques, as well as offering instruction in 
design, lettering, and art appreciation. The educational 
approach seems sound but the quality of illustrations for 
the text belies the educational approach. One gets the 
impression of directions for busywork. A\n art book should 
be handsome, and one of this type should have examples of 
work by children. Most helpful part of the book is a long 
and good list of topics for art problems, organized for certain 
times of the year or for certain age groups. The author is also 
good at planning a lesson and at materials management. 


Footprints and New Worlds by Temima Gezari (pub- 
lished by the Reconstructionist Press, New York, 1957) is an 
unusual volume in that it relates modern art education tech- 
niques to religious education. The author has worked with 





new teaching aids 


children and adults in Jewish religious schools and conse- 
quently the thematic material is built around the holidays, 
rituals, and history of the Jewish people. In general, | would 
say the methods she has developed for religious, historical, 
and artistic learning at the same time are sound. One of 
the dangers in any art program which is integrated with a 
subject-matter area is that a rather stereotyped sort of illus- 
tration will result. We are justifiably afraid that the pursuit 
of historical or religious insight reduces the artistic endeavor 
to the level of mediocrity. Miss Gezari avoids this peril 
by presenting her material with emphasis upon the imagery, 
the tactile sensations, and the kinaesthetic qualities of the 
subject. The book is written in anecdotal style and any 
instruction or advice which is offered occurs informally. | 
felt myself that the religious material is driven home rather 
over-zealously as if to justify the presence of artistic pursuits 
in a nonsecular setting. Otherwise, you will find the volume 
enthusiastically written, and its general approach applicable 
to a variety of situations where art is to be integrated rather 
than subordinated. 


100 Activities for Gifted Children by Pau! Meridith and 
Leslie Landin (Fearon Publishers, San Francisco, 1957) is an 
illustrated pamphlet manufactured to meet the revived inter- 
est in the exceptional child. It has sections on Art, Music, 
Arithmetic, etc. with suggestions for keeping bright young- 
sters busy, some of them conceivably useful, but most of them 
pathetic. For example: ‘Art Consultant, the artistically 
talented child could circulate among his classmates in an 
attempt to encourage and aid less talented or timid children 
during an art lesson." Here is another which may amuse 
you: “The Wandering Reporter seeks out undesirable social 
trends (i.e. bad manners, poor sportsmanship, etc.) and lists 
them. Example: He can suggest that the captain of the 
room team say “Nice try!" rather than ‘Aren't you ever 
going to learn to catch?” 


The Denver Public Schools have produced a top-notch 
art guide which would be useful in methods classes: Creative 
Art in the Secondary School (Denver, Colorado, 1956). 
Very abundantly illustrated, the guide could have used a 
more readable type and more white space. But you will 
want to own this book for its concise statement of philosophy 
and practical execution of its aims. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1811 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diplema course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry. Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





















CRAFTOOLS 
for. PRINTMAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


JAPANESE BARENS 
PRINTING BRUSHES 
HANDMADE PAPERS 
ETCHING PRESSES 
PRINTING PRESSES 


LITHO STONES 


Send for Complete Catalog of Supplies 
for ETCHING @ LITHOGRAPHY @ WOODBLOCK PRINTING 
and FREE WALL CHARTS 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


DEPT. SA 396 BROADWAY, NEW ¥ORK 13, W. Y. 
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COPPER ENAMELING 


Two new manuals on copper enameling 
by Marion Colston now available: 
Series A on jewelry 
Series B on dishes 
Marion Colston will help you with 
your enameling. Enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


FREE ! Send for folders describing manuals... 
and for FREE CATALOG, fully illustrated, 
112 pages of Enameling & Jewelry Supplies. 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 


300 S. W. 17th Avenue, Miami, Florida, Dept. SA-11 





\ Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep. 

™ — Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, topaz, 
e, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants 
earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. DETROIT 31, Mich. 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 





RP DECORATIVE FOILS 
e RP Expanded Aluminum Foil (Metallic Mesh) 
e RP Base Metal (Rigid Type) 
e RP Unexpanded Foil (Expandable) 
Send For Free Samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1015 E. Washington Ave. Madison 10, Wisconsin 








CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


New large discounts to schools 
NEW fully illustrated 1958 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on school letterhead 
(OTHERS 25c) 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
3517C RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON §, CHIO 








/\y What's Your Interest? 
“) ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG-102 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 
Enameling, Mosaic Tile, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, 
many others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog. Dept. SA-11. 


SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Oats 


Imported ceramic or glass tiles 
make beautiful mosaic designs. 


FREE 








150 colors to choose from in 
ceramic glass and porcelain 
Italian tiles. Our illustrated | SEND FOR 
catalog suggests creative art 


pe ; ILLUSTRATED 
a discounts on IDEA CATALOG ' 


FOR ENAMELISTS! 


Kiln and Hundreds of Projects 
in OUr ENAMEL-on-COPPER 
IDEA BOOK 
© New Ideas for Copper and Complete 
Jewelry Findings tor Ceramists. 
© Many new Classroom Activities. 


Your ideo Book ond Kiln Information will 
be rushed to you. 


The Copper Shop Division 


IMMERMAN & SONS 
Dept. MC-21 © 2185 E. 14th St. © Cleveland 15, Ohio 














FREE! 








COPPER ENAMELING 


Everything needed for class and home enam- 
eling activities. Available in sets and separate 
items. 








Have your class create copper 
enameled jewelry. This ancient 
craft made practical with con- 
venient sizes of copper, plus 
enameling kilns to fit your 
needs. A stimulating and cre- 
ative art activity. 





Write today for combination craft 
manual-catalog. 25¢ refundable 
nm first order of $1.00 or more 


VANITY FAIR 


Box 991 Dept.E Evanston, Ill 























Make a Mobile 


Booklet gives simple and easy method of making a 
intisiin Mididind aenaueesesebinaaiee basic proc- 
ess. Booklet encourages creative use of materials. 
Send $1.00 for your copy of booklet to 


“MOBILES” 4602 8 street, s.£,, washington, 0. 








BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE TO TEACHERS 


@ | LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG, Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 


METALCRAFT 
J.0. LARSON CO. Dex:. 8210, 8205. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


CATALOG. Moke aluminum, copper, foil pieces 














CURIOSA FOR CRAFTS 
AND JEWELRY MAKING 


thunder eggs * glyptic gems * glass eyes * fetish beads * — 
sapphires * lapidary rough * shark's teeth * scarabs and alep 

stones * baroque pearls *« giant porcupine quills * ivory skulls 
* nautch dancer's bells * coral branches « ebony * coco-bolo 
lignum vitae * elephant ivory * buffalo horn * ine we ~ * 
lapis lazuli * chrysocolla « nes 
and exotic things * all ae filled and shipped tmmodiatety 


y & . findings * tools * supplies 
all at amazingly low prices 
SEND 25¢ FOR FASCINATING CATALOG 


sam kramer 


Dept. SA, 29 W. 8th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 












TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


% that will help you in 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Our illustrated Catalog describes 
and prices all the necessary tools 
and supplies you'll need. For 
schools — homes — shop crafts — art 
courses. Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction aids are also listed 
You can enjoy making hundreds 
of useful, attractive articles in 
wood, metal, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


A service club in our town wants to encourage boys and girls 
to become interested in art. They have proposed that all 
pupils in grades one through twelve take part in an art con- 
test. A prize would be given to the best painting done in 
the first three grades, another to some one in grades four 
through six, one for junior high and one for high school. 
Each prize would be about five dollars in money. A com- 
mittee of the club has come to me for help in promoting this. 
What do you suggest? Alabama 


That you sit down with this committee and have them con- 
sider with you such questions as what is your purpose in doing 
this? What do you really believe can be accomplished? Is 
this the most effective way to work toward your purpose? 
What other ways might be considered? How can we work 
together to help children develop an interest in art? What of 
long-range aims, a series of short-term goals? You may need 
to be prepared for several meetings. You may want to 
fortify your beliefs with a stack of books on art education. 
Why not carry in a number of books or copies of magazines 
such as this in which you have marked certain portions, or 
invite as consultant an art teacher who has diplomatically 
solved such problems in his neighboring city. 

Agreements arrived at rather easily might be that children 
have a natural interest in color and manipulation. That all 
age groups can be challenged to explore and experiment. 
That all have a natural desire to express ideas and feelings 
and to obtain favorable recognition from their peers and 
from adults. That where the school administration provides 
a good art teacher, an attractive place to work, materials 
and tools for work, children are eager and excited about art 
experiences. That learning is its own reward. Offering an 
extrinsic reward tends to becloud or negate the true purpose 
and turn the learning askew. You might find value in the 
study, The Status of Current Objectives in Art Education, 
made by Vincent Lanier and reported in the NAEA Fifth 
Yearbook, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
1954. 

Enthusiastic, well-intentioned groups may offer super- 
ficial motivation which schools need to consider carefully. 
Why do schools, in the name of public relations, let pupils 
be pulled as marionettes by any pressure group that seeks- 
to-do-good-to-somebody? The learning opportunities of 
children should not be jeopardized by every zephyr of public 
notion. Educators must know what, when, where and why 
and assume leadership in interpreting this to the community. 
The teachers must be readied and protected by school 
policies so that good will can be built and children can be 


questions you ask 


assured a chance at a well balanced education. You might 
suggest to your committee that there are several ways in 
which the best interests of the children could be served. The 
committee could organize and provide pupils with trips to 
places of art interest. They might provide for purchase or 
rental of slides of the work of artists and craftsmen, or of the 
art expressions of children. They might assist in bringing to 


‘the school exhibitions that have aesthetic worth. Would 


they like to assist in providing improvements in the physical 
facilities for art? Or what about getting an additional piece 
of equipment such as a kiln—or supplying some quality 
paper, or carving tools, a loom, or even good paintbrushes? 
Such assistance or show of interest could be received with 
proper ceremony and publicity, the club can feel that it has 
“done good” and the children have not had to pay in poor 
use of time as price for this charity. You will think of many 
possibilities as you make a Needs List and a Want List. Per- 
haps it would be wise to prepare such lists. Schools might 
consider taking the initiative, in going to clubs to say, 
“When you're thinking about projects which involve the 
schools please let us know, we'll be happy to work with you. 
We have some ideas we believe you'll like."’ 

Usually there will be parents on such committees. You 
can ask, “Would you like to have the education of your 
child interrupted frequently because some one wants every- 
one to be made happy through the making of a poster?” 
Stated this way the whole thing seems ridiculous. A\nd so it 
is—or might be if it were not so tragic: Children being forced 
into an intensity of competition which they cannot under- 
stand; being asked or “encouraged” to make a personal 
statement about a situation that has little or no meaning to 
them—all this under the mistaken idea that they are being 
favored by this show of attention! 

You will find reasonableness in most folks. Your com- 
mittee can learn as you patiently explain and help them to 
really see what they would do. 


Dr. Alice A. D. Baumgarner brings to our readers many years 
of diversified experience in answering the questions that 
readers send to her. Dr. Baumgarner received her training at 
the Pennsylvania State University, and Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. She has taught, been a supervisor and con- 
sultant of art in both public and private institutions. She 
has been most active in the professional organizations we 
are most familiar with in art education. Her name also ap- 
pears on the membership rosters of such organizations as the 
National Education Association, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and A.A.U.W. to list a few. 
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Love Them and Lead [hem comoria. 





It may seem to be a bit incongruous 
to speak about love in a professional 
education magazine. Somehow it 
seems to be unprofessional and un- 
dignified for a teacher to love her 
children. She can love teaching, of 
course, but when it gets around to the 
children she must look upon them 
impartially as inanimate objects, like 
the tinsmith views a piece of sheet 
metal about to be fashioned into a 
roof gutter. If the teacher in my 
school days showed any special con- 
cern for a child it is likely that the 
pupil would have been referred to 
as a ‘teacher's pet.”” Teachers were 
supposed to treat every child in the 
same way and to have no favorites. Well, it has never 
worked out that way. Teachers have had their pets from 
time immemorial and they are going to keep right on having 
them. For teachers are human beings in spite of their 
pedagogical training, and children are people in spite of 
their youth. And human beings react to each other, if they 
are human. (Sometimes | think teachers go out of their way 
to prove that they are not human.) 


We could learn a lot from the loving mother of a large fam- 
ily. She loves each one, and in different ways, for no two 
children are alike or have the need for exactly the same kind 
of love. She loves the wayward boy into manhood with the 
same devotion that she gives the child who never veers from 
the straight and narrow path. If anything, she seems to love 
the wayward child more because he needs it more. Mothers 
never had much training in pedagogical areas like philos- 
ophy, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and so on. To a real 
mother there is no such thing as a bad boy. And if we need 
any help in this matter of loving children it is in the area of 
loving the child who causes trouble. We might have to 
look far and deep to find it, but there must be something of 
real value in every child. It may be the twinkle in his eye 
and not that he spoke out of turn. We may have to use 
our imagination to visualize him as a fine citizen of to- 
morrow, if we can't love him for what he is today. | think 
that's what mothers do, sometimes. Then there are children 
who get little if any real love at home, and teachers may 
have to provide the security that comes from being loved. 


Love is the best incentive for any child or adult, and has 
wrought more cures than all the drugs we have. Love is not 
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something that you delegate to others to do for you. You 
can't pay someone to do your loving for you. Love is some- 
thing that cannot be applied in a general way to everything 
and everyone. It is a personal kind of thing that has to be 
applied to the individual, in person. It takes into account 
the whole individual, what he is at the moment, why he is that 
way, and what he can become. It gives the child a feeling 
of security and importance. It places the child ahead of the 
subject and the plan for the day. It finds no conflict between 
loving children as individuals and the general welfare of the 
group. All of us can profit from the examples of parents 
who love their children in spite of their differences or maybe 
because of their differences. Sometimes we hear it said that 
back of every good man is a good woman, which is another 
way of saying that everyone needs to have someone who has 
confidence in him. And they aren't always women. 


Sometimes we hear of teachers who stand before their classes 
and expound their subject matter, as if it were more important 
than the students in the class. Actually it isn’t, really. Can 
you think back through your elementary and high school 
days and remember very much in specific facts that you 
learned? Can you remember the names of some of your 
teachers? | don’t remember all of mine. | remember 
Margaret Markle because she seemed to think that it was 
worth her time to stay after school to help me in my problems 
with arithmetic, but I'm not sure of the grade she taught. | 
remember Julia Ulery and Ethel Hudson in high school be- 
cause they had more confidence in me than | had in myself. | 
remember Kenneth Tedrow because he went around and 
shook hands with every boy in his homeroom just after we 
had given him a Christmas present. | remember the teacher 
who cried every time she had a discipline problem, but | 
don't remember her name today or even the grade she taught. 
| remember the teacher who didn't like it so well because | 
drew her picture with the mole showing on her face. Can 
you do better than this? Really? Be honest about it. 


We put too much emphasis on the importance of facts in 
themselves, and we are surely going to place even more 
emphasis upon facts in the immediate future. But the things 
that the child will long remember are those which do not 
come from books as much as from the teacher's looks. If you 
think I'm wrong, make an inventory of what you remember 
about school. See where you are in spite of it! 


Dyno SEC Vnahraman” 
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COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, 
The New Lincoln School, New York City. A source of fresh and 
exciting art activities for teachers to use in helping children express 
their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areas: Wire 
Sculpture, Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, 


and Suggestions for Teachers. Emphasis is on simplicity and class- 
room workability. Many examples of children's work. 112 pages, 
Size 7% x 10, Fully illustrated 


Circle 1 in coupon Price $5.95 


PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use by 
M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, 
New Jersey. A book of methods, materials and techniques for 
using paper as a creative art medium in elementary and junior high 
schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers—grade 
five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper 
with skill and originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; 
drawings and text show processes. 70 pages, Size 8's x 11, Fully 
illustrated Circle 2 im coupon Price $4.75 


EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE by Victoria Bedford Betts, 
formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City. A 
here's-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, use- 
ful, and exciting things from papier-mache Many large photo- 
graphs (four in full ¢olor) and original drawings show finished pieces, 
processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom 
usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate 
originality. 15 chapters, Size 744 x 104, Fully illustrated 

Price $6.00 


MURALS FOR SCHOOLS by Arne W. Randall, Head, 
Applied Arts Dept., Texas Tech., Lubbock, Texas. A here's-how 
book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, 
methods and uses of materials in mural making will be particularly 
helpful to the classroom and art teacher. It gives suggestions for 
mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; use of basic 
media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of 
materials. 112 pages, Size 734 x 103, Fully illustrated 

Price $5.95 


Circle 3 im coupon 
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PLANNING and 
PRODUCING 


POSTERS 








CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS by Elise Reid 
Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 
Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas 
using crayons—new— stimulating— interesting ideas for your classes? 
This book emphasizes creative art and suggests ways to develop 
creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and read- 
able text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using 
crayons. 100 pages, Size 7 x 10, Fully illustrated 

Circle 7 in coupon Price $3.95 
MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques by 
Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 
A book for teachers, giving ideas for designing and making masks 
for all occasions. With many illustrations and readable text, it 
the kind with 
real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive ma- 
terials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many 
sketches and photos. 112 pages, Size 7'4 x 1044, Fully illustrated 
Price $5.50 


shows you how to make masks everyone enjoys 


Circle 5 in coupon 


PAPER SCULPTURE by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor 
of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey Have you tried the 
fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs--modern designs that sparkle with 
originality? You'll find a rich store of ideas in this book. It also 
gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, scoring, folding, 
fastening, and assembling A stimulating and helpful book 
52 pages, Size 8!) «x 11, Fully illustrated 


Circle 6 in coupen Price $3.75 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS by John 
deLemos, Art Director, The Latham Foundation, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. Seventh Printing—-1958. School dances, games, contests 
shows are a few events that need posters to help promote and en- 
liven the occasion. This book will be an inspiring help to your 
pupils in creating the right poster for important events. A practical 
fully illustrated, stimulating book on media and techniques for 
making school posters. 60 pages, Size 7); x 10}, Fully illustrated 


Circle 8 in coupen Price $3.75 
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make your own originals with 
PRANG?’ textile colors! 


Perhaps no area of art activity is so challenging and 
useful as Textile Decoration. This contemporary craft 
affords limitless creative possibilities on all basic 
fabrics. Prang Textile Colors allow you to develop 
scores of techniques, for stenciliig, free brush, hand 
blocking, spray painting and screen printing for all 
teaching levels. 

Both Prang Textile Colors and the new easy-to-use 
Prang Aqua Colors are readily available from your 
favorite source of supply. 

Write for new free descriptive circulars on Prang 
Textile and Prang Aqua Textile Colors. Dept. SA-109 
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